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THE HNDEELYING PEINCIPLES 


OP 

INDIAN FISCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

- 0 - 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Tub principal, perhaps the only merit which these 
Essays can claim is that they contain an exact record of 
the impressions received by an independent observer 
from a study of Indian fiscal conditions and policy as 
they presented themselves to him in India, and of the 
ideas, whatever these may be worth, to which the im¬ 
pressions gave birth. I wish that I had been able to 
revise and rearrange what I have written more care¬ 
fully than I have done. Circumstances prevent me 
from doing so now, but I think it better to let the 
papers appear as they are, while public attention i.s still 
directed to Indian affairs, than postpone their publication 
to a time when the existing interest may have died out. 
My acknowledgments are duo to the Editor and to the 
Proprietors of the IHoneer for permitting such portions 
of tlie Essays as have appeared in that journal to be re¬ 
published. 

The resources of India are ample for her requirements, 
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but only provided the resources are properly utilized. 
It is not enough that in ordinary times the I’evenues 
produce a sui’plus over expenditure. The Indian finan¬ 
cial system must be raised on a basis of sufficient bi’eadtli 
and endurance to withstand an emergency when it arrives. 
We have recently had experience of the helplessness o-f 
India in such a case. It is necessary to see also that 
both ordinary and extraordinary chai'ges fall equally 
upon the several provinces and classes composing the 
empire. The past cannot be recalled, but it certainly is 
in our power to re-establish the financial system of India 
on a foundation of equity and strength combined, so 
that the consequences of past errors may not bo perpetu¬ 
ated. This is the end at which the writer has been bold 
enough to aim. Imperfect as these Essays are, it is 
l)elieved that out of them may be evolved a policy. 


The articles contributed by Mr. Samiuil Laiiig and 
General Eichard Strachey to the June number cJ the 
Nineteenth Century eia. the subject of Indian hinance, art; 
confined mostly to a discussion of outlying (jnestions,--- 
important in themselves, without doubt, but, ndativtjly to 
more fundamental matters,possessing subordinate interest 
only. Syed Ameer Ali, in the same number of tins same 
periodical, looks more deeply into the subjiict, but from 
the point of view of a particular class only. Ho wishes 
to see the Income and Licence Tax abolished, notwith- 
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standing that through it alone can the wealthy Native 
capitalists, and the mercantile community generally, he 
made to bear their fair share of the expenses of the 
State. I would respectfully beg reference to the remarks 
at pages 114 to 122 of the accompanying Essays on 
this subject. If even a moderate proportion of Native 
merchants, bankers, and other capitalists paid this tax, it 
would yield a very much larger sum than is now realized 
from it. Syed Ameer Ali surely does not mean to say 
(although he seems to suggest this) that the very insigni¬ 
ficant sum which the well-to-do classes pay indirectly on 
the finer qualities of cotton fabrics imported into India 
is all that tliose classes should be expected to contribute 
to the revenue ? The drift of the Syed’s suggestions may 
also be inferred from the opinion which he expresses 
regarding the effect of an abolition of the duties on rice 
and salt. There is no px’esent necessity or intention of 
abolishing the one duty or the other; but assuming 
them to be abolished, the effect as regards the duty on 
rice would be to improve the market for the cultivators, 
who form the largest portion of the population; and 
the removal of the duty on salt would make tliat article 
cheaper to the poor. The Syed’s view is that “the 
loss to th(} public revenue will accentuate the misery 
of the people.” Does ho perceive that if those duties 
were to be given up, some of the classes who now 
escape might be called upon to fulfil the obligations 
devolving upon them as members of the Indian Com- 
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monwealtli ? There are other errors of opinion and errors 
of fact in Syed Ameer Ali’s paper. He states that those 
who know the nature of the investments made by 
Englishmen in India, understand perfectly that a very 
small fraction of the savings withdrawn by them finds 
its way back for opening up the resources of the 
country. It is, on the contrary, the fact that English¬ 
men habitually invest large sums in opening up the 
resources of India. I would point to the tea industry, 
developed almost entirely by means of the savings of 
Englishmen; to indigo; to coal and iron-mining; and 
to the lately projected gold-mining enterprises. If some 
savings are carried away by Englishmen from India, 
much larger sums are brought by them to India, and 
they stir into vitality and movement the wealth lying 
dormant within India, causing it to increase and multi¬ 
ply. The opening of Indian ports, the development of 
Indian commerce, and many other benefits besides, 
cannot be left out of calculation in an estimate of this 
kind. The balance of advantages is largely in favour 
of India. Admittedly there are disadvantages attach¬ 
ing to foreign rule ; but the British Government is the 
best Government that India could have in her present 
stage of progress, and for cvei'ything that India pays 
she receives full value. If there is reason to regret 
that some portion—not “an enormous portion”—of 
the wealth which would remain in the country, were it 
under Native rule, is now withdrawn I'rom it, the aggre- 
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gate wealth of tlie people is greater than it ever was in 
former times. In place of being monopolized by a 
small number of individuals, whose gains were not 
always made by legitimate means, wealth is now more 
widely distributed. It certainly is not the case, as Syed 
Ameer Ali and some other writers who think with him 
assert, that the mass of the population is worse off' now 
than at any time before under British rule. The mass 
of the population never was better off than it is, except¬ 
ing in localities wdiich have been visited liy famine, and 
where Government has perhaps been a little too exacting 
in its revenue demands. 

The more extensive employment of Natives of India 
in the work of administration, urged by this writer, is 
an object which should be kept steadily in view, ns 
much on the ground of Justice as of policy and of 
economy. In furtherance of this object, stejjs have 
been taken by the Indian Government. The change is 
one which must be carried out with the greatest cir¬ 
cumspection. The Syed’s remarks on this subject coiif aiu 
many inaccuracies, but these need not l)o cn<('r{!d into 
here. The suggestion made by him that the Ihuunauent 
Settlement of the land, in force in Bengal, sliould be 
extended to the whole of India, is fully con.sidored in 
the pages that follow. There is not the least foundsition 
for his statement that the ryots in the other Provinces 
of India arc in a worse condition—excepting where they 
have suffered from the ravages of’ famine—than the 
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same class in Bengal. Evidence could indeed, I believe, 
be pi’oduced to prove the reverse. At tbe same time it 
must be remembered that not only is the land the chief 
source of public income in India; the cultivation of 
the soil is the chief industry of India; and care must 
be taken that the industry is not crushed by the burdens 
thrown upon it. The best way of preventing this result 
is by making the i-ent moderate, and by requiring all 
the land to bear the load of public burdens equally. 
The existing inequality cannot be adjusted by local 
taxation, as Syed Ameer Ali suggests. 

Mr. Laing seems to consider that the expenditure on 
productive public works should be defrayed out of 
revenue. This may become possible before very long, 
if some other measures are carried out. Mr. Ijung 
under-estimates the value of those works, but he is correct 
in stating that the nett revenue from them is coiusider- 
ably less than 1 per cent, on capital raised at 4i p(!r 
cent. There arc, however, indirect benefits; and a 
direct benefit also accrues to the exchequer wherever 
Government is entitled to share in the increase of the 
land rent arising from the works. The Indian (iovm-n- 
ment made the mistake, with respect to railways, of 
taking upon itself the construction of tlie unprofitable 
minor lines without first securing the main lines. The 
chief use of the smaller Government linos, unremunera- 
tive themselves, is to bring traffic to the main lines, and 
enhance their value. 
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Mr. Laiiig speaks of oppressive taxation.” There 
is no such thing in India. There was, before the 
licence tax was amended, l)ut there is not now. In tlie 
case of the cultivators in some of the famine distrii^ts. 
State demands may have been a little too exacting, as 
already mentioned, btit this cannot be said with regarf! 
to any other class. The classes, for instance, reprcsente<i 
by the two bodies named by j\Ir. Laing, the Jlritish 
Indian Association and the Chambers of (’rjnumjrcc, do 
not bear their fair share of taxation. Tlicse two bodies 
are correctly described as repro-semtafivt!—but they re¬ 
present their own interests first and the interests of tlie 
people after. Their representations have on many occa¬ 
sions been characterized by great sciliishmrss. I’he. most 
influential of the Native newspapen-s also are exponents 
of the views of a particular class, whos(^ interests are not, 
always identified with tluj inb'.rests of the people. Nevcir- 
theless, the opinions which find e.xpression through thesis 
channels must often bo of great value to (lovermnent. 
They may Ise hostile sometimes, but it is wisll to be made 
acquainted with what can be sjiid mi the other sidis. If 
the measures of G'ovenmu'ut ans based on flu*, broad 
foundation of justice they will bailie isolated attack. 

Ccneral Striiclicy’s paper deals (sxclusively with tlu' 
causes of the late error in the ludiau Ibidgid cssf imal(s.s ; 
and in the controversy relating to that matter I pnsfer 
not to engage. 

London, Junf’ Hm/, 1 S8(). 



STATEMENT OF THE SOURCES 
OF INDIAN REVENUE. 




Land Revenue 
Tributes . 

Forest 

Excise 

Assessed Taxes . 
Customs . 

Salt . 

Otium 

Stamps 


. £.21,679,000 
. 714,000 

662,000 
. 2,765,000 
797,000 
. 2,281,000 
7,335,000 
. 10,459,000 
3,208,000 


Miscellaneous Sources, sucE as Mint, 
Post Office, Telegraplis, Provincial 
Rates, Interest, &c., the revenue in 
each case being small and in many 
instances exceeded by expenditure . 


£49,845,000 


9,035,000 
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It will have been observed, from the statement on the preceding page, that the 
chief source from which public revenue is drawn, in India, is the land. The 
LAND REVENUE is contributed by the five largest Provinces in the following 
proportions, viz.;— 


Peovikce. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Land Pent 
X^aid to Go¬ 
vernment. 

Total Land 
Pent (gross 
estimated). • 

Term of Settlement of 
Government Share of 
Pent. 

Bengal . 

230,000 

63,000,000 

£ 

3,663,000 

£ 

18,000,000 

Settled in perpetuity. 

N.W. P.. 

81,000 

31,000,000 

4,298,000 

9,000,000 

Settled for thirty years. 

Punjab . 

98,000 

17,000,000 

2,005,000 

4,000,000 

Settled for thirty years. 

Madras . 

138,000 

81,000,000 

3,296,000 

9,000,000 

Settled for thirty years. 

Bombay . 

124,000 

16,000,000 

3,344,000 

7,000,000 

Settled for thirty years. 


Local Cesses for Local Purposes, such as Education, Roads, &c., in 

Bengal amount to . . . ' . £560,000 

North-West PfeoviNCEs . . . 929,000 

Punjab. 300,000 

Madras . 802,000 

Bombay . 423,000 

The Government proportion of the land rent of Bengal in 1793 was tcn-elcvcnths 
of the whole, and amounted to about £3,000,000 a year, against £3,60(),000 
now. 

The zemindars’ share of the rent—the remaining one-eleventh—was £300,000 in 
1793, against £14,000,000 now. 
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Decentralization is an important principle; it eases 
the central administration, and at the same time makes 
the subordinate administrations more vigilant and effi¬ 
cient. They feel that their credit is at stake; resources 
are economized; and the wants of each Province more 
closely attended to than they would be were provincial 
responsibility not enforced. Decentralization is, how¬ 
ever, not a first principle; it comes into operation at a 
later stage. It concerns the ])ropcr management of the 
revenues, not the sources whence they are derived. In 
any inquiry into the nature of the sources from which 
revenue is drawn, it is necessary to take into considera¬ 
tion, first of all, the nature of the circumstancies under 
which India is governed. We must bear constantly in 
mind the position in which the English rulers of that 
country stand to a comparatively ignorant and somewhat 
suspicious people. The method of raising revenue best 
suited to such circumstances would appear to be indirect 
taxation; but, unfortunately, in India sufiicient cannot 
be obtained from this source to carry on the work of 
government. In spite of the peculiarity of the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, it is to direct taxation that wo must 
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trust; but it is needful to select such forms or sources 
as shall be familiar to the people, and shall supply what 
is required without creating discontent. The forms of 
taxation with which English experience makes us ac¬ 
quainted do not fulfil these conditions. Neither an 
income tax nor an imperial licence tax has been a marked 
success in India. All classes should, however, be taught 
to feel that they have an interest in supporting the State, 
and all but the very poorest should be required to pay 
something for the security which they enjoy. A licence 
tax or income tax is defensible on this principle, but 
neither a licence tax alone nor an income tax alone is ex¬ 
actly what is required: a measure consisting of a com¬ 
bination of the two would probably be best adapted to 
the circumstances of India; one part to be applicable 
to small traders and capitalists and to the lower grades 
of the public services; the other part to bo applitaible 
to merchants of more extensive business, bankers, otluu- 
capitalists, and zemindars (in Bengal only, and while 
the permanent settlement lasts), professional men, and 
the members of all the public services in the higher 
grades. The lower division should bo taxed roughly and 
very lightly; the upper division with greater exactness 
and on a higher scale, but not too heavily. Labourers 
and ryots should be excluded; the former because their 
earnings are little more than sufficient to provide the 
necessaries of life, on some of which also they pay indi¬ 
rectly j the second because they contribute in other ways. 
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The exemption of Government servants and others 
dependent on fixed incomes from the operation of the 
present licence tax was doubtless conceived as a means 
of compensating them for the losses sustained by <lepre- 
ciation of the currency in which their incomes are paid ; 
but would it not be a better plan to make no exception 
in regard to taxation, and to let Government and otlier 
employers of labour settle matters witli tlunr employes 
by direct compensation where found necessary? In- 
divicfual employers may left to make tlu'ir own ar- 
langements. Ihe case of (lovennuent is of public con¬ 
cern. The country cannot bo ofiicicnf ly gewerned wii hout 
paying liberally for the excci)tionaI training, fahmt, and 
high moral character wliich such work reejuires. No 
better men could bo found than tho.se who arc now en¬ 
trusted with the disclnirgo of public functions. It would 
be unwise to do anything which miglit savour of iujustiet^ 
to them or furnish cause for dissatiHfac.tion, and whieli 
would have the effect eventually of placing the adminis- 
tration of the country in incompetent linnds. The loss 
of the .services so far c.xtciids only to the enhance«l cost 
of homo remittances, of whi(‘li only essential family re¬ 
mittances can be taken into nsekoning, and to the addi¬ 
tional expense of articles of daily consumption importetl 
from abroad. What they lo.so in this way cannot be 
told with certainty, but may he; o.Htimat.ed with sufficient 
closeness for all j)racticul ends. Fay them, then, the 
compensation to which they may be entitled, but do imt 

» 
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draw a distinction in tlie matter of taxation between 
them and their fellow-subjects. The strongest reason in 
support of the claims of the servants of Government to 
receive compensation is founded, it will be observed, on 
considerations of policy and necessity, rather than of 
equity, but on the last ground also their claims might 
be urged with some force. 

An income-licence tax should be of light incidence in 
both divisions of its application. It will become more 
productive as a source of revenue, without the need of 
making it more burdensome, the longer it remains in 
operation and as its working is rendered more perfect. 
But direct taxation of this form, even at the fullest 
development which it may bo expected to I’each, in the 
experience of those now living, at any rate, cannot, 
without making its incidence of such weight as to cause 
political danger, vield more than a small liaction ol the 
cost of conducting the government of the country. 
Other forms of taxation are partly direct and partly 
indirect. The salt duty is an indirect tax. This tax, 
andj the exceedingly minute sum paid on the limited 
(|nantity of clothing which snilUx's for the wants of each 
individual unit or family of the labouring population, 
arc all that this class pays for the protection afforded to 
them and for the gradual improvement of their con¬ 
dition with the increasing prosperity of the country, 
if, however, salt were cheapened, tlip poor would he 
able to conimmul more of one of the first necessaries of 
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life, and would get it of better quality. A reduction of 
tbe salt duties would improve tbe bealtli of the working 
classes, and might be made without injury to the 
revenue, as with a cheapening of the cost the consump¬ 
tion cannot fail to increase. The Custom duties on the 
importation of cloth are so light as to be hardly, if at 
all, felt, and as a source of revenue are at present indis¬ 
pensable. The objections taken to them by Manchester 
manufacturers are selfish and untenable ; but there are 
broader considerations than they have urged which will 
justify the abolition of the import duties when the 
proper time comes. One of these considerations is that 
their abolition would give an impetus to conunorcinl 
intercotxrse between India and England, and would im¬ 
prove the traffic of the Indian railways and raise the 
revenue from the land. Another reason—a political 
one—is that their abolition woidd remove a perjjetual 
cause of friction and soreness between the two countries. 
It is very undesirable that one country should appear in 
opposition to the other. After all, India, as it now 
stands, is what England has made it, and nothing 
should bo left undone which may tend to pnitc both 
more closely by the ties of interest as well as by the 
more fragile ones spim out of beneficent aims and 
national pride. The Custom duties should not, how¬ 
ever, be given up until Government has secured posses¬ 
sion of the railways and has succeeded in acquiring a 
•right to share in the increase of the land rent wherever 

2—2 
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Government is now excluded from participating in such 
increase. Nobody of moderately sober habits -will raise 
a voice against the excise duty, which may be made as 
nearly as possible prohibitive, not alone without detri¬ 
ment, but with some possible benefit, to those who pay 
it. Stamps are an unobjectionable source of income, 
but they ought to be so regulated that they may not 
become too heavy a toll on the approach to law and 
justice, or impede mercantile and banking transactions. 
If the stamp duties cannot be reduced, they ought not 
to be raised. The revenue from this source might pro¬ 
bably be improved by increased attention on the part of 
those who supervise it. Evasions of the Stamp Act are 
pretty general, especially amongst native shrofts and 
traders. The revenue from forests will become i)rodnc- 
tive in time, but its development must of necessity be 
slow. Opium is of the same nature as excise, with the 
exception that, as often pointed out, in place of being 
paid by the people of India, it is paid by the people of 
China. It is objected to by many on moral grounds, 
but there is great reason to doubt whether anybody 
would be much the better, even in a moral sense, were 
the demand of those who advocate the abandonment of 
this revenue to be complied with. The first effect of 
doing so would be to make opium cheaper and to 
increase and extend its consumption in both India and 
China. Or, assuming that—under pressure, from 
England or otherwise—the cultivation and manufacture 
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of opium were prohiinted in India, the cultivation 
would then extend in China. Would China also sup¬ 
press the cultivation ? We should not be justified in 
interfering to such an extent in the internal affair.s of 
China as to compel the Chinese to do this, and it is at 
the least doubtful if they would do it voluntarily after 
the home production’ had been rendered much more 
profitable than before by stoppage of the Indian supply. 
It is also not at all clear whether we should be doing 
well or doing ill by suppressing the cultivation alto¬ 
gether, We should certainly, in so acting, deprive a 
large number of the human race of a very innocent and 
elevating enjoyment—when taken in moderation. To 
the argument that it is sometimes takoi in excess, the 
rejoinder may fairly be made that so arc some other 
exhilarating essences—such, for instance, as whiskey. 
Of the two, opium is perhaps the less deleterious, and 
there is no evidence that whiskey is deleterious at all 
—very much the reverse. There are few races more 
hardy, industrious, and enterprising than the Chinese, 
with their passion for opium, and the Scotch, who love 
Glenlivat. What should India do without her opium 
revenue, wore those watery evangelists to have their 
virtuous way ? England, if she take the responsibility 
of depriving India of this source of income, must 
accept likewise the responsibility of finding a substi¬ 
tute for it. If we are ever to lose the opium revenue, 
it will not be from the influence of external pres- 
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sure, but from an element of unsoundness inherent 
in the revenue itself. This element of unsoundness 
is the artificially heightened price from which the 
profit or revenue of Government is obtained. It will be 
strange if China, America, or some other country does 
not in the process of time succeed in producing an 
article ecpial in quality to Indian opium, and which, 
sold at a reduced price, will still leave a handsome 
margin of profit over the original cost. The present 
difference between cost of production and sale price 
leaves wide room for such an occurrence. “ Threatened 
dogs live long,” though, people say, and if proverbs have 
any worth—or this proverb in particular—the opium 
revenue may still endure through a prolonged existence. 
A good deal always depends on the quarter whence the 
threat proceeds. The attacks levelled at the opium 
revenue by irresponsible doctrinaires need not give rise 
to any grave anxiety; but the other threatening element 
referred to is of a more dangerous nature. The failure 
of the revenue from opium is a contingency for which 
it would be well to be prepared. 

Of other possible sources of revenue not yet tried, 
a tobacco tax and marriage tax have frequently been 
suggested | but regarding neither of these can a decided 
opinion be formed without fuller information than is 
at present available. The facts bearing upon them de¬ 
serve to be investigated. Both taxes probably possess 
the recommendation that they would fall in with native 
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habits and ideas. A registration fee on marriage might 
have the effect of simphfying the title to property, and 
is not likely to check the growth of population more 
than might be beneficial. A tobacco tax miglit be levied 
either as an excise duty on the cultivation or sale of the 
plant, protected by a duty on tobacco imported; or it 
might take the shape of a Government monopoly, as in 
the case of Bengal opium. Tobacco cultivation is at any 
rate well worth all the attention which Government 
can bestow upon it, whether in view of the possibility of 
turning it into a source of revenue, or with the ol>jc(;t of 
procuring for it. a prominent place amongst the staples 
of export trade. The necessity for resorimg to these 
methods of taxation has not yet arisen, but steps might 
be taken to ascertain how far they (;ould be trusted 
reserves to bring forward in case of opium failing, or hi 
some other emergency. 
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Summing up the gross revenue from the existing 
sources enumerated, we obtain an annual aggregate in¬ 
come of £37,655,000, thus:— 


Income and Licence Tax (for the present) . . 000,000 

Salt. 7,335,000 

Customs. 2,231,000 

Excise. 2,705,000 

Stamps. 3,203,000 

Eorests. 062,000 

Opium. 10,459,000 


^27,655,000 

To which add miscellaneous receipts, such as those 
from Trilmtes, Mint, Post Office, Telegraphs, 

Provincial Kates, &c.; the revenue in many cases 

falling short of the expenditure. . , . 9,035,000 

^36,090,000 

Land Eevekxjb . 21,079,000 

;;^5H,309,000 


Railways and Irrigation \Vorks arc excluded, because 
in their case revenue and exjamditure very nearly scjnarc 
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up. The Finance Miiiister expects an improvement of 
£1,080,000 in railways in the current yeai\ Govern¬ 
ment slioulJ leave no stone unturned to get the -whole 
of the railways into its ow'n hands, under an arrange¬ 
ment for management similar to that concluded with 
the East Indian Railway, and without further delay. 
The other sources of revenue which have been ••peci- 
fied, apart from the land, are not very elastic, and some 
of them, it has hcen seen, may have to be given up or 
may themselves drop away, such as the Customs duties, 
which may have to he relinquished on political as much 
as on economical grounds, and the opium revenue, which 
is more or less unstable. Happily India possesses in her 
land revenue a productive source of income, familiar to 
the people, and a source wdiich, excepting in one Province, 
will develop in a natural manner with the advancement 
of the country in material and moral well-being, and 
with the increasing cost of administration by which this 
advancement is invariably accompanied. The question 
then comes to be whether this one Province is to continue- 
to be exempted from the increasing charge which the 
other Provinces have to bear, and whether it is to con¬ 
tribute nothing in consideration of the improvement of 
its land from works of public utility carried out either 
directly by, or with the aid of a subsidy from the State, 
while all other Provinces have to pay by the periodical 
enhancement of tlieir rents. The ordinary expenses of 
the State are more likely to increase than diminish, not- 
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withstanding every effort which may be made and ought 
to be made to effect reductions. Much also remains to 
be done for the extension of public works. We have 
further to face a depreciation of the currency in which 
the land rent is paid, causing a diminution of value of 
the Government revenue and adding to the expenditure. 
If, therefore, the finances of the country are to be main¬ 
tained in a state of solvency, either we must impose 
heavier burdens on the people in new and unfamiliar 
shapes, raise the cost of living to the poor, exact the 
highest contribution whic;h (;an bo levied from the other 
Provinces with each revision of their land assessment—in 
fine, cripple the (country’s resources, arrest its prosperity, 
and disturl) its peace—cither we must do this, or Bengal 
nnmt pay her fair share of revenue along with the other 
interests and other ih’ovinces constituting the empire. 
As a im;usure of justice ns much as of necessity, the Ben¬ 
gal Siittlcment must la; rcniodtdlcal, and tlui fact that tho 
coiulitioiiH --the purposi^s or intentions—with which or 
upon which tho Scltleraent was made, have not been ful- 
filled, ndd« incrcnscul force to the demand. 

What the country has lost by the Bengal Settlement 
may be judgctl by tins simple statement that the zc- 
mituinrs’ share of the Bengal land revenue, which was in 
nWA £8()0,U0{), is now fourteen millions sterling. Tho 
Govermnent shim< i» little more now than it was then. 
W!mt has to be tlono is to bring up the Government share 
of tho Bengal rent to tho same proportion t(» the whole 
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rent as that which it hears in the other Provinces, and to 
secure to Governinent a corresponding share in the in¬ 
crease of the future. To accomplish this the present 
holders of land must he paid such compensation as it 
may he decided they are entitled to receive. 

The doubt may he suggested whether Government, in 
appropriating a portion of the land rent for the expenses 
of the State, is not exhausting one of the main sources 
from which wealth is accumulated. Especially may this 
doubt be expressed with regard to Imlia, wliere agricul¬ 
ture is one of the chief pursuits of the pcf)]rlf', and where 
the profits drawn from mines and nianuiacturcs arc still 
of small account. As between a p(;nnancnt settlement 
in one Province and terminable scttkunent.H in all tin* 
other Provinces, such a question docs not, however, arise. 
It does not apply as between Bengal—or rather the 
comparatively limited number in Bengal who are laml- 
holders—and the rest of India, so long as th(5 land 
revenue is retained as a principal part of the public in¬ 
come, nltliougb it might lead to a solution of the land 
difficulty hy another process, namely, by extending the 
permanent settlement to the rest of India, the. State dis¬ 
posing of its right tq claim a share in the increase ot the 
land rent in the other Provinces. But Ixdorc this course 
could be chosou, it would have to be demonstrated that 
the advantages of the uctmmulation of capital in the 
hands of a limitcil number of proprietors would be 
greater than the advantages w’hich the whole community 
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gain from the State owning the land, or at least a share 
of it Does Government squander a larger proportion 
of its rent than private proprietors would do? Does 
Government apply less of its rent to useful objects than 
would be so ap[)lied by others? Cannot Governluent 
afford to be, and is it not likely that Government will 
be less exacting than private landowners, and leave the 
fruits of the soil, in place of being garnered into few 
hands, to be distributed amongst many ? If Government 
does not take a share of the land rent. Government will 
have to break in further upon the profits of traders and 
other capitalists, which, equally with land, are a source 
from which new capitid is accumidutcd.. Fart ownership 
by the State differs also from sole State ownership whes’o 
the whole rent would go to the State. Under the svst(!m 
of part ownership we might still retain our “old nobility” 
(Bengali nobility—save the mark !) Wealth would 
tinue to accumulate from land and oIIku’ sources. 'I'lic. 
leisure and the means would still be left for the. c.ultiva- 
tion and encouragcincnt of msthetic, studies and pursuit 
of manly sports. The stock of hereditary legislafcirs need 
not run down, and prodigals may still hav(‘. patrimonicH 
to spend. The only difference would be tbat a piirf of 
the rent, instead of tlie whole, would go to these purpos(>s, 
and another part to the support of the State—a very 
proper direction for it to take. In either case a limit 
should be placed upon the subdivision of estates and 
tenancies into very small holdings, a system which pre- 
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vents large formations of capital and leads to a })oor 
condition of agriculture. It is furtlicr a qiujstiou \vlKjtlier 
a maximum limit ought not likewise to be fixed. If so, 
it ought to be a high one. 

Such are a few of the considerations w'hich strike oius 
from what may be termed the convei’se view of tlie land 
theorem. There is no reason why this view should not 
bo considered along wdth the other. By disposing of 
its interest in the land in the whole of India, Govcnmnuit 
might realize a sum sufficient to extinguish the ordinary 
public debt, and the railway debt as well; but after thus 
getting rid of the charge upon the revenues wlikdi tiu; 
debt entails, there would remain a deficiency of revenue, 
as compared with expenditure, for which it would be 
necessary to provide by a land tax or general properly 
tax, or by some other means. Some guarantee %vnuhl 
also be needed that the landowners wouhl exert them¬ 
selves to improve their land after it had been given up 
wholly into their hands; but what guarantee that could 
be obtained would be decuuid adeejuato? 

There are various ways hy whi(di rethnuption of the 
land in Bengal, by payment of compensation to the 
landowners, may he carried out. 'I'luj compensation 
money may lx; paid down in cash at onct?, or Ity instal¬ 
ments e.xtending over a series of years, or by iinmiities 
to be created in favour of the laixlowucrs. A gcxnl deal 
must depend on whether all the raihvay.s are to be taken 
over at once, and upon the manner in which it may be 
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determined to return tire railway capital to the share- 
liolders. If all the railways are taken over, the revenues 
should show a handsome animal surplus—that is, if the 
shareholders are paid in stock and the revenues are not 
charged with repayment of the capital. We can either 
pay ofi:‘ the railway debt by terminable annuities and 
have the railways as a clear asset, or, converting the 
terminable annuities into permanent annuities, redeem 
the land out of surplus revenue, and leave the land as a 
clear asset. We could not, in the latter case, pay the 
compensation money at once to the landowners, and 
terminable annuities would not be likely to suit them 
any better than they suit the railway shareholders. This, 
however, is a point regarding which inquiry should be 
made. Coming to the practical part of the transaction, it 
may be managed in one of the two following ways. The 
lirst wmy, and the less advisable of tlie two, is to create 
annuities for the amount of the compensation money— 
some 70 to 100 millions sterling—in favour of the 
English Government on hypothecation to England of the 
land of the Bengal Province; the money being raised by 
or through the Home Government, and a trust formed 
under the care of that Government for the redemption 
of the amount so raised. This is one way, but there are 
reasons for doubting whether it would be a wise way. 
England, it is true, seems ready enough to undertake 
obligations in other quarters of the globe with the object 
of strengthening her connection with India, and it may 
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not appear reasonable that sbe should stop short when 
her guarantee is asked to a portion of the obligations of 
India, specially and amply secured; but it is not desirable 
that India should he taught to turn to England to help 
her out of her financial difficulties. This would neither 
be fair to England nor good for India. The second way 
in which the transaction may be managed is by creating 
annuities in favour of the Bengal landholders themselves, 
a trust being formed under the English Government, for 
the redemption of the existing Indian debt. 'I’his seeoml 
course has various reeonimcmlations. Th(! inter<'si or 
annuities will not go to swell tin; bulk of the payments 
made in England, which would happen if tin; niomy 
were raised there. It will save tiu; ncr’cssity (»f an 
English guarant(!e, the assistance of Hnglaiid being 
rc{|uired only .so far as to act as trustee in order to 
ensure that the r(Hleinpfio!i of the <'xisting debt of India 
shall be faithfully carried out. On political (smsidcra- 
tions also, the ])hin of making the Bengal landholdm-s 
annuitants of the State is to be preferred to the other, 
for their inteixists will by this nuitlnxl remain idmitilied 
with the security and permaiu'm^y of the. Goveninieut. 
The political danger of remodelling tint Bengal seftie- 
ment has been f)ver-rated, but if tins <Inng<T at all (‘xists, 
it will be greatly initigutcd by dealing with the hind- 
holders in tlie manner propo.sed. 

The annual provision for redemption of the ordinary 
public debt would form u conipnisory eliurgo in the 
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annual Indian Budget; and the amount so provided 
would be invested by the English trustees in Government 
of India securities, by purchase either in the Indian or 
English market, or aj)plied to payment of loans as they 
matured, due notice being given to the holders. One 
trustee to be the Secretary of State for India, the other 
the Chancellor of the English Exchequer. 

Gathering these operations to a point, we arrive at the 
following final results :— 

Railways in possession of Government. 

Railway capital converted into permanent annuities, 
with the railways as an asset against them. 

Ordinary debt of India redeemed. 

Land in Bengal redeemed. 

Annuities created in favour of Bengal landholders, 
with land as an asset. 

Immediate large addition to the Indian revenue from 
both railways and land. 

The public debt of a country is usually regarded as a 
mortgage upon the whole of its wealth, l)ut here we shall 
have the entire debt of India represented by special 
assets, and that without tiiking account of irrigation 
works and other property separately belonging to the 
State. It is hardly possible to imagine a country holding 
a stronger position than that in which India will then 
stand; nor can wo estimate the relief to England from 
having all causes for anxiety regarding the solvency of 
her Indian empire removed. 
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Tlie converse proposition gives:— 

Permanent settlement of land extended to the whole 
of India. 

Ordinary public debt and railway debt paid off and 
interest charge cancelled. 

Deficiency of revenue as compared with remaining 
charges. 

New forms of taxation. 

It is very generally assumed by Englishmen that they 
have done a great deal for the material advancement of 
India. It is excusable in them to think so; but it is 
well to be made aware there arc others who think dif¬ 
ferently. An American gentleman of exciiptional intel¬ 
ligence and attainments, who has hacl considerable^ 
experience in railways and other undertakings in his own 
country, referring lately to the condition and progress 
of India, remarked that what India wanted was movement. 
Her public men lacked appreciation of her capabilities, 
which were unlimited. Comn'umi(aition and irrigation 
were still her greatest needs—cheaper transport and 
increased production. To the objection that the con¬ 
ditions here and in America were widely different, ho 
replied that Government ought to do what was necessary. 
It would pay. Reminded that much had already been 
done by the Government of India, but that the resources 
of Government were limited, ho said his first impreasion 

on coming to India was that much had been done, but on 

8 
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learning more of tlie country, this impression had changed 
to a feeling of disappointment that so little had been done. 
It would pay Government to do a vast deal more. He 
advocated a commission of practical men to examine the 
districts not yet touched by railways or supplied with 
irrigation, and to ascertain what their soil was adapted 
for, what they were now producing, and to what extent 
production might be increased either by railways or irri¬ 
gation. This would supply data either for Government 
or others to work upon. “ Go to the root of the matter. 
We are now in the dark. * The material development of 
the country should be taken thoroughly in hand.” His ^ 
idea is that England should go more heartily into the 
brxsiness. To use his expression—referring to India— 
England could “spin her through” in no time, and 
with scarcely an effort. The question of the material 
development of India had also a j)olitical aspect. Our 
system of education is creating a class of subjects who 
will hereafter, without occupation, cause serious trouble. 
With the extension of commerce, large fields of employ¬ 
ment will be opened out to them, land will advance in 
value and attract their attention more than it does, and 
various offices will spring up and projects be started, re¬ 
quiring men to fill them and carry them on. This is 
how Indian affairs are now looked at from an American 
standpoint. 

The views expressed by our American friend call up 
sundry reflections. With regard to the proposal that 
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England should spin India through a few of her principal 
difficulties, it should always be remembered that to teach 
India to fall back upon England to help her out of finan¬ 
cial straits would neither be a real benefit to India nor 
just to England. It would weaken the sense of respon¬ 
sibility of Indian administrators, and have a tendency to 
make them less careful in the management of the finances 
than they are. India can, however, do all that is ne¬ 
cessary for herself; but to do this she must realize her 
own capabilities and recpiirements. If the resourcc?.s of 
the country are properly handled, the Indian (ioveniment 
should be one of the richest Govc'rnmcnts, perhaps tht; 
richest Goverament, in the world, and the ])coj)le of 
India a most j)rospcrous people, becan.se strongly j)ro- 
tected and lightly taxed. 

I have endeavoured to lay open .some of the mort! <le(‘j)ly- 
seated principles of Indian iinanrial udmitiistration, and 
to trace the policy which should issue, from them. The 
only safe procedure is to work from facts to j)rin(;ipl(;s, 
and to let principles rule our action. 


S' 


3 



NEED OE GREATER LIBERALITY ON THE 
PART OE THE STATE TOWARDS ITS 
TENANTS ON TEMPORARILY SETTLED 
LAND. 

One thing which should be insisted on when the re¬ 
venues arc in a more flourishing condition is the need of 
greater liberality on the part of the State landlord 
towards the tenants of temporarily settled land, not 
so much with i-egard to the proportion of the w'holo 
produce taken as rent, which appears to be moderate 
enough, as in the collection of the rent and in improve¬ 
ments. The State should make comtessions in bad years, 
making sure, however, that the ycairs in wliicdi it did so 
were really bad, otherwise its indulgence would but en¬ 
courage improvidence and slotli, I’he State should also 
expend capital, as all good landlords do, on the improve¬ 
ment of its property, and not only by carrying out such 
largo and useful undertaking.s as railways and canals, 
bixt by works of a more locjd characler, such, for instance, 
as subsoil drainage and wells. Public; works yield direct 
revenue, in the form of railway freights and irrigafiori 
cesses, besides indirect revenue in enhanced rent. Erorn 
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railways and roads it is not tlie land alone wliicli reaps 
advantage: all classes benefit from increased fecilities of 
intercourse,by increased security, and by greater economy 
in administration. In England tlie farinstcadings arc 
built by the landlord, or an allowance made from the 
rent if the farmer builds them. The unpretending cot¬ 
tage and farm offices of the Indian ryot do not cost him 
much, and there may be no iinnicdiute need for housing 
him more comfortably; but one thing the Govennnent 
of India may do immediately if the revenues will allow 
—it can make irru/alwn free —fret! where canals exist 
and build wells at its own expense whtn-c canals cannot, 
be made. In India the evdiividor has to jaiy for what, 
in other lands, he receives fn^e from Ihaivcn. It is tnus 
that he works upon a prolific soil; but it is a .soil which 
is also sometimes l)arrcn. And tlum his landlord is ai- 
ways taking, l)ut returning nothing. In wlml proportion 
the cost of farm improvements shoidd be dividt'd, in tlu; 
case of proprietary settlements, between tlu^ subordinate 
landlord and the State, is a secondary consideration. 
Government must show the way. 

Then, with regard to agricultural progwjss, the, jx'tty 
experiments now made iu this direction arc not. likedy to 
produce much useful result. They ought to bo carried 
out on a larger scale, hut also iu a practical, sober way. 
Why should not half a dozen English or Scotch farmers 
--honest, steady men, with some scientific knowledge 
added to their practical experience and common sense— 
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be employed and distributed amongst the several Pro¬ 
vinces ? Pay them well, and let them understand that 
what is wanted is not mere show, but solid results. 
Prizes are given by land proprietors in England for the 
best-kept farms, the best corn or turnips, and the best- 
groomed horses: why should not the Government of 
India give annual prizes for the bestyozrar or lajri, the 
best-fed bullocks, and the best-dressed fields ? A few 
lakhs given in this way, every yeax’, would be money 
well spent, looking only to the material results; and the 
political efiect would not be without value, for the effect 
would be to create a closer association and more active 
sympathy between governoi's and governed. A certain 
sum might be allotted to each District Collector, who 
should personally inspect the fields and award the prizes. 
Whether the Collector has now the time-—burdened as 
he is with magisterial work—to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of the tenants and state 
of agriculture in his distinct is a matter of some doubt i 
but, if he has not, the unavoidable conclusion is that the 
revenue and judicial systems require to be reconstructetl. 
Can this be done without additional expense? is the 
question. There is little doubt that our scheme of 
government—and especially the judicial part of it—is 
cumbrous and expensive, and in some respects ill 
adapted to a poor and most rustic population. Can it 
be simplified? Some Provinces support two sets of 
collectors of rent—the landholders and the Government 
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collectors. Are both necessary? Whether the Indian 
land system is to be of the nature of a terminable settle¬ 
ment or of a permanent settlement—and it can be 
shown that the State is rightfully entitled to a share in 
the increasing produce of the land, and that for political 
and fiscal reasons it is undesirable that this condition of 
things should be altered—whatever the settlement may 
be, it must extend to the whole of India. That the 
State has not realized the responsibilities of its position 
of landlord is all too plain; but had it realized its re¬ 
sponsibilities, it could not have discharged tlu.*m .so long 
as one of the largest Provinces—and the ri<du‘st—re¬ 
mained a drag upon it. 

The necessity of greater liberality on the part of tlio 
State landlord has been insisted on. It would also not be 
out of place to urge a more active sympathy on the part 
of the landlord’s agents—a closer interest inwiiat interests 
the pcople,more frequent and more friendly discour.se with 
them about their families, their crops, their trade.s, their 
schemes for useful works. iMany agent.s of the State 
take this interest now: many more would if they had 
the time. The ahsence of reciprocal kindly feeling be¬ 
tween governors and people--the rcprcs.sion of all spon¬ 
taneity—the .shrivelling of the human aide of Native 
character—is one of the saddest and most portentous of 
the facts connected with the government of India. Still, 
some restraint is required. Were Native tendtmcie.s 
allowed to develop freely in their own grooves, as some 
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■writers seem to desire, the result would be—to mention 
only a few things amongst many—great insecurity of 
life and property, a very unsatisfactory state of the 
public health, and the masses would be much less well 
off in a pecuniary sense than they are. There may have 
been Akbars and Todurmulls in the olden time ; but 
Low many of them? All is not leaden now. Better 
even with a little hardness that we should draw the 
people up to our level than allow ourselves sink to theirs. 
Their love of intrigue and deceit, their innate preference 
for tortuous courses to straightforward dealing, will for 
a long time oppose a barrier to community of thought 
and feeling between them and Englishmen. There are 
notable exceptions, but they arc yet few and far between. 
If there is some repression now, there is also a greater 
diffusion of comfort and an aspiration after and appws. 
ciation of better things than used to satisfy. 



A CONSIDERATION OE THE BEARINGS OE 
THE BENGAL LAND SETTLEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE EINANCES AND 
GENERAL PROGRESS OE INDIA. 

Land is the one description of property in India which 
pays heavily to the revenue. This is a home truth, and, 
like the more obvious facts in Nature — the earth’s mo¬ 
tion and the persistence of life, for example—makes no 
impression. If from one part of the land the contribu¬ 
tion is deficient, it is evident that the other parts must 
pay all the more heavily to make up for the shortcoming 
of this one part. It is not less manifest also that while 
the public income of India is mainly derived from land, 
a deficiency in the case of a part of the land—in the 
case of a whole Province—implies the existence of a weak 
place in the finance of the State. This will be the more 
readily rcaliued if we suppose the revenue of India to be 
mainly derived from Custom duties and the duties to be 
levied in Bengal at only one-half the rates charged to 
other Provinces. The consequence to the other Provinces 
of the shortcoming in the amount contributed by the 
land in Bengal to the whole land revenue of the country. 
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the substantive part of the public income, is to cause the 
cost of governing the country to fall with undue pressure 
upon them; in other words, they pay more than the 
proportion fairly payable by them of the military ex¬ 
penditure, of the cost of civil establishments, of the in¬ 
terest on the public debt, and of the outlay on public 
works. If the other Provinces paid no more land revenue, 
in proportion to the area of their land, than Bengal, the 
government of the country could not be carried on, how¬ 
ever extensive the reductions which, without impairing 
the efficiency of the administration or imperilling the 
safety of the country, it might be found possible to effect. 
And when all practicable reductions have been carried 
out, the inequality in the adjustment of the public bur¬ 
dens will remain as great as before. The land assess¬ 
ments in other parts of India may not yet have been 
forced beyond reasonable rates, although with respect to 
one or two districts in the Bombay Presidency this may 
be open to question. Generally speaking, the rates are, 
for ordinary seasons, not excessive. This circumstance, 
however, furnishes no justification for releasing Bengal 
from the liability to bear an equal share of the expense 
of governing the country. 

Because all the Provinces, excepting one, pay no more 
than enough, that is no reason why that one, which 
happens also to bo naturally the most fertile, should pay, 
a good deal less than enough. Besides, there are other 
public objects for which money is rccpiired, a.s well as 
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for the ordinary annual expenditure. Who can doubt 
that the security of the country would be greatly in¬ 
creased by the construction of suitable fortifications at 
the principal seaports and on some of the land frontiers, 
or that the prosperity of the country would be advanced 
by the extinction of the public debt ? India is a country 
which ought to have no debt, and in which the great 
landowner, the community, acting through its agent the 
Government, should be in a position to provide from its 
rents all the outlay necessary for the improvement no 
less than for the protection of its magnificent estate. 
But how can the community afford to develop its estate 
unless all its tenants pay for improvements ? Unopened 
districts must remain tmproductive: the Settlement bars 
the way against all progress. 

It is needless to do more than refer very briefly to some 
of the remaining bearings of the Settlement, such as its 
effect on commercial industry and on the cost of some 
of the first necessaries of life to the lower orders of the 
people. It is but fair that the trading and banking 
classes should pay some portion of the expenses of go¬ 
vernment in consideration of the freedonr and security 
assured to them in the pursuit of their respective call¬ 
ings ; and it is not unreasonable that the body of the 
population should contribute something—in each sipgle 
instafice a small something, but in the aggregate a largo 
sum—for the protection afforded them; but to allow the 
drag to bear too heavily upon the wheels of commerce. 
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on the free action of which the whole movement of the 
country and particularly the improvement of the laud 
depend, would be as unwise as it would be reprehensible 
to heighten the intensity of the struggle for existence of 
those who can now earn barely sufficient to support life. 

Nor can we here bestow more than a passing notice 
upon the position of the Settlement as it affects and is 
affected by the altered relations between gold and silver. 
This monetary disturbance, it may be hoped, will be but 
of temporary duration, but in the meantime a heavy 
extra charge is thrown upon the country, which must be 
d.efrayed somehow. The future likewise must be kept 
in view. Leaving out of calculation the accidents of 
famine and war, complete immunity from which wc 
cannot expect, the cost of administration will increase 
with the more complex organization and growing recpjire- 
ments of a higher civilization. How are the heavier de¬ 
mands upon the exchequer to be met ? By raising the 
land assessment in the other Provinces still higher ? By 
enhanced direct taxation in other forms? By making 
the struggle for life more difficult than it is to those who 
already find it hard to live? Oppressive laud assess¬ 
ments and burdensome taxation in other shapes mean 
popular distress, disaffection, and unrest. They mean 
reti;ogression instead of progress, a strangled oommenaj 
and general poverty in place of wealtli. Is it l)etter to 
face these things, or to face such opposition as remodel¬ 
ling the Settlement may evoke ? 
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The bearings and consequences of tlie Settlement 
being such as have been described, it is reasonalde to 
inquire whether they fulfil the purpose for which the 
Settlement was made. The proclamations of Lord 
Cornwallis which declare the land assessment in Bengal 
to be fi.xed in perpetuity, also declare that this is done 
for the fulfilment of certain public objects, foremost 
amongst them being the increase of the commerce and 
wealth of the country and the promotion of the ease 
and happiness of the people. How do the results which 
we have just been considering conform with these con¬ 
ditions ? It may be said that the non-fulfilment of the 
(s)nditions of tlu! Settlement is becoming an oft-repeated 
tale, l)ut it is a tale of much meaning, which (aumot be 
i!aiTat(id too often or too plainly until some way is dis- 
covorod of making the Settlement satisfy the purpose it 
was created to serve. The non-fulfilment of that juir- 
pose is owing partly to the laches of the Kcmiiulars, for 
which they cannot he exonerated from rcsponsiljiliiy, 
although their obligations might have besen brought 
home to them earlier; partly to the fact tliat the con¬ 
ditions would have been exceedingly difficult of fulfil¬ 
ment even if the zemindars had exerted themselves to 
carry them out, which they have not done In the 
position in whicli Bengal now stands to the rest of 
India, the conditions never can be fulfilled. This, it 
may be replied, is no fault of Bengal Neither is it any 
fault of the other Provinces; but on thepi fall the con- 
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sequences. Left at the mercy of the once unsettled and 
martial races inhabiting the Deccan and Northern India, 
land tenures in Bengal would not have been worth 
much. Bor the security of Bengal, and also for other- 
reasons, but mainly for the safety and peace of Bengal, 
the other Provinces were conquered and with it incorpo¬ 
rated into one empire. They arc now paying, and for a 
considerable time have been paying, an undue propor¬ 
tion of the standing expenditure of the country, and 
have had to bear likewise the charge arising from outlay 
incurred on special objects, such as works intended to 
increase commerce, improve the land, and to relieve or 
prevent famines—Bengal famines as well as their own. 
The money required for these objects has been provided 
out of revenue drawn from, and by contracting liabilities 
the charge for which is thi-own upon, the rest of India. 
The money already expended in the shape oi capital, 
out of revenue and from loans, as well as in payment of 
interest, would, if reckoned uj), amount to a heavy sum. 
Is Bengal to share the benefits conferred witlumt paying 
portion of the outlay incurred to scscuic theiuj^ 
India might with equal reason bo nsquired t{> pay the 
principal part of the charge for interest on the public 
debt of Great Britain, and to furnish in addition the 
means to defray the cost of famines in Ireland. 

A few other fundamental conditions are embodied in 
the Bengal Land Settlement as conceived and promul¬ 
gated by the Marquis Cornwallis. One is the condition 
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that the zemindars shall exact no payment from the 
ryots beyond the rent. Other cesses besides the rent, 
it is certain, are exacted, and it is equally certain that 
the exaction is a distinct violation of the terms of the 
Settlement. This violation is in itself sufficient to 
render the Settlement in a legal sense null and void. 
Are the obligations to be binding on one side only? 
Assuming even that those provisions in the Settlement 
contract which we designate obligations or conditions, 
arc to be construed as merely the intentions of the 
founder, the declaration of these intentions in the con¬ 
tract is sufficient warrant for carrying them out. The 
declaration of a definite purpo.se has, in a tran.saction 
such as this, all the force of law. 'riie Settlement is 
a legal contract in the high political sense in which u 
Government confides that which belonged to the com¬ 
munity to the keeping of a })articuhir class for the clearly 
expressed purpose of promoting the public welfare. 
Judge the Settlement by the prmciple.s set forth in the 
edict upon which it is based: we ask no more. Bring 
it now into conformity with those principles; the 
country can have justice done to it Ijy nothing less. 



THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OE THE 
LAND IN BENGAL: ITS ORIGIN AND 
PURPOSE. 

Was tlie Bengal Settlement intended to be perma¬ 
nent ? 

I answer, Yes, it was intended to be permanent; but it 
was also intended that certain public objects should be 
fulfilled by it which have not been fulfilled. That, for the 
attainment of those objects, the land revenue of the Bengal 
Province was fixed in perpetuity, no one who has read the 
words of the Cornwallis Regulations will deny. Regu¬ 
lation I., of 1st May, 1793, says: “ In the original Regn- 
ations for the decennial settlement of the public revenues 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, passed for those Provinces 
respectively, on the 18th September, 178!), the 2.3th No¬ 
vember, 17S9, and the lOtli Eebruary, 1790, it was noti¬ 
fied to the proprietors of land, with or on behalf of whom 
a settlement might be concluded, that assessed 

upon their lands under those Regulations %vould be con¬ 
tinued after the expiration of the ten years, and remain 
unalterable for over, provided such continuance should 
meet with the approbation of the Honourable Court of 
Directors for the afiairs of the East India Company, and 
not otherwise. 
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‘‘The Marquis Cornwallis now notifies to all zemin¬ 
dars, independent talukdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, paying revenue to Government, in the Pro\ inces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that he has heea em¬ 
powered by the Honourable Court of Directors lot the 
affairs of the East India Company, to declare the, ,/>//////«, 
which has been or may be assessed upon their laiuE 
under the Regulations abo\ e-naincd, fixed for (iver. 

“The Govcrnor-Gcncrii! in Council iiccordingly <ie- 

cljires.that no iiltcrution will be made in tim 

assessment which they have respt;ctivcly caigagcd to pa}, 
but that they and their heirs and lawful smaHissors will be 
allowed to hold their estates at su<di asscssnu-nt loiMucr. 

The same expression, “to tluiin and their heir^ and 
lawful successors for even',” nunirs in subswjuent regula¬ 
tions. It is sufficiently clear, thcnd'orc. that the Settle¬ 
ment was intended to be on the basis of a lixed assessmcni 
in perpetuity. 

Has the purpose of Jjord Cornwallis in making the 
Settlement, or have the obligations which ho attached to 
it, been fulfilled ? 

To this I ns imhcisitatiugly aiiswiir. No. 

The Regulation already (luoted, after rt;citiiig that as it 
was well known to tin; zennindars and to the inhabitants 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in general, that from the 
earliest times the public, asscssnumt upon tlui lands had 
never been fixed, but that, “ according to eHiablishc<I 
usage and custom, the rulers of those ProviiKics hud from 

4 
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time to time demanded an increase of assessment, tliat 
fi’eqnent investigations had to be made to ascertain the 
actual produce of their estates, and that it had been the 
practice to deprive them of the management of their 
lands, and either to let them in farm, or to appoint 
officers on the part of Government to collect the assess¬ 
ment immediately from the ryots, goes on to say: 

“ The Honourable Court of Directors, considering these 
usages and measures to bo detrimental to the prosperity 
of the country, have, ioith a view to promote the future 
ease and happiness of the people, authorized the foregoing 
declarations.” 

Again, ‘‘‘The Governor-General in Council trusts that 
the proprietors of land, sensible of the benefts conferred 
upon them, , • . • will exert themselves in the 

cultivation of liheir lands." 

Regulation II. of 171)3 says: “lathe British territories 
in Bengal, the greater pfirt of the materials reciuired for 
the numerous valuable inanutacturcs, and most of the 
other principal articles ol‘ export, are the produce of tho 
lands ■,~-it follows that the commerce, and consequently the 
wealth of the country, must increase in proportion to the 
extension of its agriculture. But it is not for coinineicial 
purposes alone that the encouragement of agriculture is 
essential to the wealth of these Provinces, i'he Hindoos, 
who form tho body of the people, are compelled, by the 
dictates of religion, to depend solely on the produce oi 
;he lands for subsistence.The extensive 
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failure or destruction of tke crops that occasionally arises 
from drought or inundation is, in consequence, invariably 
followed by famine, the ravages of which are felt chiefly 
by the cultivators of the soil and the manufacturers, 
from whose labours the country derives both its subsis¬ 
tence and wealth. Experience having evinced that ade¬ 
quate supplies of grain are not obtainable from abroad 
in seasons of scarcity, the country must necessarily con¬ 
tinue subject to these calamities until the proprietors and 
cuUivalo)'s of the lands shall have the means of increasing 
the nnmher of the reservoirs, embanhnenis, and other arti¬ 
ficial loorks, by which to a great degree the untimely 
cessation of the periodical rains may be provided against, 
and the lands protected from inundation ; and as a ne¬ 
cessary conseq\Tence, the stock of grain in the country at 
large shall always be suflicient to supply those occasional 
but less extensive deficiencies in the annual produce 
which may be expected to occur notwithstanding the 
adoption of the above precaution to obviate them. To 
effect these mprovenients in agriculture, which must neces- 
sarilg he followed hg the increase of everg article of pro¬ 
duce, has accordingly been one of the primary objects to 
which the attention of the British Administration has 
been directed in its arrangements for the internal govern¬ 
ment of these Provinces. As being the two fundamental 
measures essential to ihe attainment of it, the property in 
the soil has been declared to be vested in the landholders, 
and the revenue payable to Government from each estate 
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has been fixed for ever. These measures have at once 
rendered it the interest of the proprietors to improve their 
estates, and given them the means of raising the funds ne¬ 
cessary for that purpose. The property in the soil was 
never before formally declared to be vested in the land¬ 
holders, nor were they allowed to transfer such rights as 
they did possess, or raise money upon the credit of their 
tenm-es, without the previous sanction of Government.” 

Will any one assert that the purposes and obligations 
of the Settlement as herein set forth have been fulfilled? 
Had Lord Cornwallis to meet to-day, as the Queen’s re¬ 
presentative, the men with whom he made the Settlement, 
he would address them thus: “ You have not performed 
your part of the Irargain; tlie State has done what you 
have failed to do. Your lands have not improved in 
value or productiveness through any cflbrts of your own, 
and you have done nothing to mitigate or avert famines 
in any appreciable degree. Tlic State has still to l)ear 
the cost, of tliese, as it has to bear the cost of those works 
by which famines may be prevented or tlieir dread con- 
se(|ucnces arrested, and by which also the value of the 
land has been enhanced. 'I'hc object of the Settlement 
was to promote the case and happiness ‘of the people;’ 
to increase the commerce and wealth ‘of the country’— 
not alone the ease and happiness or the wealth of a par¬ 
ticular class. Tlie land was committed to you as a trust 
subject to certain obligations. How have those obliga¬ 
tions been discharged ? They have fallen on the State, 
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which has had to undertake what you have failed in. 
Whether your failui’e is attributable to your inability to 
do what was expected of you, or to wilful omission, 
matters not so far as the State and the interests of the 
people whom it represents are concerned ; the State has 
to bear the cost and therefore must resume the hmd.” 

The reasons here adduced for a reconsideration of the 
terms of the Settlement are, it will be observed, entirely^ 
independent of those based on the diminished value of 
money—and, consequently, of tlic fixed rental payable 
to Govei'nment—at the present tinu! as compared x\itli 
what they were in 179d; and they take no account of 
the altered conditions of the country now conf rast(;d with 
what they were when the Sdtlenn'ut. was nuule. Both 
these parts of the subject I shall revtal, to furl her on. 

So far our way seems dear. Lord ClornwalliH would 
regard the matter as a non-fullilmc.nt. of <'ontruct. Whe¬ 
ther the failure arose from inahility on tlu; part of the 
zemindars to carry out their part of ihe cngagtiiiumt, or 
from their wilful neglect t(» do .so, he, would consider as 
of veiy secondary im[)ortance, tlui Hlutc Inung flu; lo-stn* 
in cither case. Here, however, wc reach t!m most intri¬ 
cate part of the problem—the great firiudicnl <liflicidty 
which Government will have to fiu^c and ove.rcoine in 
dealing with the zemindars. The farnua's of revenue 
who wore ercated landed proprietors in 17!)dar(i not the 
owners of tlu; land now; in very lew cases probably arc 
their lieirs or liiuail (le-scemhuifs in possession. Much of 
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the land—^perhaps most of it—has changed hands over 
and over again since the first Settlement was made. Many 
of the present holders are bond fich purchasers for value 
given: they bought on the faith of the Settlement being, 
what it professed to be, a settlement in perpetuity: of 
the obligations attaching to it they may have never heard; 
those obligations have been tacitly allowed by succeeding 
rulei’s to remain dormant and inoperative, and have thus 
practically conic to bo regarded as non-existent. How 
is the present Government of India to deal with holders 
in this position ? They must either be bought out alto¬ 
gether, or such compensation as they may be entitled to 
offered to them before any additional oontrilmtion can 
be demanded. 

The natural solution of these difficulties, the reconcili¬ 
ation of these diverse and conflicting interests, lies in 
some ari-angemcnt, some compiximise, which, without 
doing violence to the rights of cither, shall secure to both 
parties to the Settlement conti-act what is tlieir due. Botli 
have claims; both are entitled to benefit by the increasing 
productiveness of the land. 

Some compulsion will be necessary, but let it be ap¬ 
plied with a due regard to the interests of holders. It. 
has been said tliat Government may safely pursue any 
course of policy which it may choose to adopt with re¬ 
spect to the land without endangering the safety of the 
State through the opposition which such policy might 
occasion,- but the Government of India, we may be sure, 
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will disdain to enforce any measure not just in itself 
against a weak race liecause tliat race can offer but a 
feeble resistance. Let the policy be based on a lair and 
equitable consideration of the claims of all parties, and 
it will cany its own justification. 

Had the British Possessions in India never (‘xtended 
beyond the limits to which they were confined in the 
time of Cornwallis, it is unlikely that even then the. 
Settlement could have licen preserved intact. Tlie re¬ 
venue ivould have been uncaiual to the heavy cliargc 
which would have been necessary for the luaintenancs of 
a military force of suHieienl strcngtli to jiroba-t Ihaigal 
against the more warlike races of I j>i>er India, aided as 
they most probably would hav(! been, had tluw not conic 
under our sway, by some other Huropean iiution. bight ly 
or wrongly, however, it was cousiiU'red necessary for the 
security of the country to bring those races under our 
rule; hut it docs not at all follow that they should be 
oppressed for the especial behoof of a part, and that a 
small one, of the population of Bengal Nor should a less 
contribution have lieen expected from Bengal than from 
the other Presidencies of .Madras and Bondiay from Lie 
time when the three were incorporated intf> one empire, 
the safety and prosperity of which it became, the. eonimoii 
interest to promote. If the conditions of the settlement 
of the land in Bengal ever were difficult of fulfilment, 
they are impossible of fulfilment now. No class bene¬ 
fited more by tlie suppression of the Mutiny than the 
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landholders of Bengal; yet, while the public debt and 
consequent burden on the revenues were nearly doubled 
by that event, the landholders pay no more now than 
they did a century ago. They pay no fair share of the 
cost of the large standing army which India requires, 
and, as already stated, they have contributed nothing for 
the public works which Government has carried out and 
continues to carry out for the improvement of agriculture 
and commerce, and for the prevention of famines. Bor 
what is past it is to be feared there is no remedy, but it 
is clearly time to look to the future before the now future 
becomes the present. New works arc being constructed, 
and others are contemplated for Bengal, the effect of 
which win be to raise the value of labour and of rent 
still higher than it is, making the redemption of the land 
more costly as. time progresses. The natural rise in the 
price of labour and in rent produced by other causes 
will be accelerated by the works referred to, and con¬ 
currently with the influences thus in operation of a 
natural and special character, the depreciation of India’s 
silver currency is rendering still more valueless than be¬ 
fore the scant modicum of rent payable to Government. 

In carrying out the works of public utility, which in 
India arc thrown on the hands of the Government, it is 
necessary for the prevention of financial embarrassment 
to provide for their yielding a return at least commensu¬ 
rate with the charge for interest on the capital expended 
upon them. This return docs not always come in the 
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form of direct reveime from tlie works themselves, as 
Government has seen to he the case with railways, and 
still more so with some of its irrigation woi'ks; yet while 
those works are undoahtedly productive of many general 
advantages to all classes of the people, they confer a 
special benefit on the landholders by enhancing the value 
of the land. To the land, therefore, Government must 
look for the return which the works themselves fail to 
produce. The other Provinces of India, having termi¬ 
nable settlements, do return some cciuivalent for the 
large sums expended on works of public improvement, 
but Bengal docs not, a position for which clearly there 
can be no justification; and over and beyond all these 
considerations calling for a revision of the terms ot the 
Bengal Settlement, the new policy inaugurated for the 
relief of famines of itself renders necesstiry the adoption 
of a new policy also with regard to the land. I'aniinc is 
a calamity which should be provided for by ta.xation; 
but if this course is to be pursued, the other Provinces 
may well turn to Bengal, and re<piirc that if they arc to 
assist her in her adversity, she shall bear with them her 
fair share of the State burdens in her ])rosperity. To be 
called upon to defray the (!Ost of their own famines would 
hardly be acceptable to the zemindars, yet, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, there would be nothing unreasonable 
in the demand. Their reply would be that they suffer 
enough already by the dimumtion of their rents; but to 
this again it may be answered that their loss would he 
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of a much more serious and more permanent character 
did their estates become depopulated, and snch a result 
has only been prevented by the exertions of Government 
and with the aid of money drawn from the rest of India. 
Nothing can appear more inappropriate, to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the obligations laid on the zemindars l)y 
the terms of the Cornwallis Settlement, than the ])raise 
lavishly bestowed upon them for the paltry sums which 
they expend on works of a public character. A few thou¬ 
sands—very rai’ely a few lakhs—are given in this way by 
men who we know have pocketed many millions at the 
expense of the country. 

To reason on this question from English analogy would 
be useless and unprofitable, and 1 have not attemjjted to 
do so. The relative conditions in the two countries are 
totally dissunilar, and a course of action which may l)e 
proper for the one may not be equally applicable to the 
other. The land question in India must bo seftled on 
its own merits. 

In a work published not very long ago in Calcutla, 
bearing the title of T/^e Zemindary 8Memc/tl of Honyul, 
the author, who withholds his name, has colhitcid a ma.ss 
of evidence on land tenure, from which ho draws the.S(! 
conclusions: first, that the framers of the Bengal Land 
Settlement intended that the x*ent payable by the ryots 
to the zemindars should be fixed in perpetuity, as well 
as the share of the rent payable by the latter to the 
State; second, that the ryots were the real proprietors 
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of’ the land at the date of the Settlement. And he pro¬ 
poses that the ryots shall now be converted into peasant 
proprietors, the State furnishing the means to enable 
them to buy their holdings from the zemindars. The 
money so provided is to be repaid by the new^ proprietors 
within a certain number of years. 

There is no doubt that at the time when the Settle¬ 
ment was instituted, the ryots possessed certain here¬ 
ditary rights, which it was intended should be preserved 
to them; but, like the other intentions of the Settlement, 
this one also has been lost sight ol. But although the 
ancient rights of the ryot were not to be taken from him, 
it nowhere appears that his rent was neveu’ to be? raised 
after 1793, nor is it anywdiorc shown that, anterior to 
that time, rents were immutably fixed. 'J'ho State 
originally took one-half shai-c of the gross produce. 
That was a definite proportion, but. it was a proportion 
the magnitude of which increasial witli the improvement 
of the land, and of which the cxdiangi'able value 11 ac¬ 
tuated from, year to year before that value came to be 
expressed in money. After the assessment was rated in 
money, we find State abwah imposed in addition to thc! 
emul jmnma, whenever it was necessary to bring up the 
assessment to the sum whicli would havt; been paid 
under the old system. Regarding those authorized 
ahwa/js, Warren Hastings wrote, in July, 1780:— 

“The ryots will not venture to refuse to pay the 
eslablished due to the (Jirear or Government. Custom 
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is a law whose obligation operates in their own defence, 
nor have they any idea of disputing it ; they consider it 
as a species of decree from fate. But as the value of 
money in proportion to its plenty must have decreased 
in India, as well as in Europe, so it has been found that 
the I'yots of a village and of a whole district could pay a 
gi'eater revenue than that originally settled by custom. 
Hence arose the oppressive catalogue of abwals, or 
special additional assessments by Government. On this 
head Mr. Grant has given us much useful light. The 
ahwais, or successive additional taxes, make regular 
heads in the accounts of every village and district; nor 
are the abwabs, established openly by Government, of 
that oppressive nature which Mr. Francis in his ingenious 
Minutes has supposed. 

“ The sources of real oppression are in secret abicabs, 
or unavowed taxes, which the great farmer or zemindar 
imposes at will on the ryots, and of which we have such 
cruel examples in the investigation at Eungpore. Here, 
again, we see the great advantage of being able to 
examine the revenue system, and to trace back oppres¬ 
sion to its source, according to the thread and light of 
established usage and ancient accounts. 

“ A clear principle is ascertained. It is, fortunately, 
the check against the oppression of the ryot or peasant, 
and the bulwark against- corruption in the officers of 
Government. If, for example, an additional revenue is 
imposed upon the ryot, it cannot be imposed secretly; 
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it iTinst 1)6 by cibwcib, or iidclitioiisl ttix, whicli must 
appear in the accounts in every village, pergiinnah, or 
zemindar, and be recorded, in some shapes in various 
Native accounts of the revenue for the year.” 

Again, Sir John Shore (in Juno, 17S!)):— 

« assul jutmua, under tlie iMogul I’ule, was at long 

intervals increased in total amount for ea(;ii zemindarv, 
so as to give the Sovereign tlic advantages arising from 
extended cultivation and increased population. This 
increase made no alteration in the rates upon ryots. 

“But the abu'cih soubadary, or viecu’ogal imposts, 
which constitute the increase since 17'2'',ha(l a conirary 
tendency, for they enhanced the .mtes. 'I'hey wtu-o, in 
general levied upon the .standard assessment in certain 
proportions to its amount, and tlie Zfanindars wlio paid 
them were authorized to colkict tluan from the ryots in 
the same proportions to tluur res[K!<-tive quotas of rcaii. 

“An enhancement in the rules ol taxation may be 
defended on the grounds of the incnui.se of commerce 
and increase of specie between tlie time ol Tury Mull 
and the administration of Jaflier Khan. 

“My objection to the principle of the soubadary 
imposts have a reference to the circumstances under 
which they were estahlishcd. If the rates in tlie tnkm't'M 
of Tury Mull with respect to the lyots had not betju 
previously augmented by impositioiis, separate and dis¬ 
tinct from those of the soubahs, perhaps the best possible 
mode of obtaining an increase would bo l)y demanding 
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it in certain proportions to the standard, with a due 
regard to the degree of improvement in the country.” 

The permanent Settlement enacted that all assessments 
on the land shoidd he consolidated into a single rent 
charge, to be entered in the ryot’s and all 

exactions beyonfl the sum there stated were declared to 
be illegal. Regulation VIII. of 1793 declares 

“ The impositions upon the ryots under the denomi¬ 
nations of ahwab, mahtoot, and other appellations, from 
their number and uncertainty having become intricate 
to adjust, and a source of oppression to the ryots, all 
proprietors of land and dejrendent talukdars shall revise 
the same in concert with the ryots, and consolidate the 
whole with the assul in one specific sum. 

In large zomindaries or estates the proprietors are 
to commence this simplification of the rents of (lu;ir 
ryots in the pergunnahs where the. impositions mosf, 
numerous, and to proccuid in it gradually till (aaiiphtfiid, 
but .so that it bo efleefed for f luj whole of tluiir lands by 
the end ot the Bciigal year 1 H)S, in Ihinga! disfrict.s, 
and of the Fusli and Willaity yc-ar lips, in the Behiir 
and Orissa districts, these iKiing tlic pcaiods fixed foi' 
the delivery of poUah, as hereafter spcicified. 

No actual proprietor of land or dependent talukdar, 
or farmer of land of whatever description, shall irnpo.se 
any new ahwab or mak/ooi upon the ryots, umka- atiy 
pretence whatever. Every cixaction of thi.s nature shall 
be punished by a penalty ecpial to throe times the amount 
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imposed j and if, at any future period, it be discovered 
that new ahoah or maldool have been imposed, the 
person imposing the same shall be liable to this penalty 
for the entire period of such impositions.” 

That the I’ent payable by the ryot was not intended 
to be perpetually fixed is proved by Regulation XLIV . 
of 1793, which limits the ryot’s lease to a term (jf ten 
years. The ryots, feeling that they had a right of pen*- 
petual possession, naturally declined to accept poffc/hx 
for a limited term, but their objections to doing so had 
reference to the infringement of their occupancy rights, 
and not to the revision of the rent. I’he argument, that 
the rent payable by the ryot wiis liable to no increase is 
refuted also by the terms of the engagement befwirn 
Government and the zemindars, found in ilegulation I. 
of 1793; for, assuming the zemindars to have done all 
. that was expected of them uiuh-r the Silihmient, how 
were they to obtain a return for their (“xertions ami out¬ 
lay of capital if not from an enhamamumi, of rent? 'I’lie 
rent was intended to be regulated by llat customary per- 
gunnah rate. What that rate is has lunan- been <;xacj!y 
stated, but obviously it was not inbnuKal io nmiain lor 
ever the pergunnah rate of 1793. 'Ihe basis ol enhance¬ 
ment of the ryot’s rent has in fact luivtu’ been properly 
defined up to the present day. It is, howtwer, clear from 
the Regulations referred to, that tho pow<n‘ of enhance¬ 
ment was not left entirely in the hands of flie zemindar. 
Government reserved tlie right to intervcine lor the pro- 
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tection of the ryot. The grounds upon which this re¬ 
servation was made are explained in a despatch from the 
Court of Directors to Lord Cornwallis:—“ Our interpo¬ 
sition where necessary seems also to be clearly consistent 
with the practice of the Mogul Government, under which 
it appeared to be a general maxim that the immediate 
cultivator of the soil should not be dispossessed of the 
land he occupied. This necessarily supposes that there 
were some measures and limits by which the rent could 
be defined, and that it was not left to the arbiti'ary de¬ 
termination of the zemindar, for otherwise such a rule 
would be nugatory.” The despatch ■ does not say tliat 
there shall be no enhancement of rent, but that the 
zemindar shall not be solo judge as to what the en¬ 
hancement shall be. The only way of determining th<; 
rent fairly chargeable to the ryot, at the present time, ap¬ 
pears to be by re-settlement. Having already considered 
the consequences of the alienation of the land in licngal 
to the zemindars, as affecting the other Provinces and 
interests of the empire, it is only necessary to say here 
that, although a larger number of persons would have 
participated in the increase of the rent, had the rent due 
by the ryots been fixed in perpetuity, the conscquemies 
to the interests of the country generally would bo the 
same in the latter as they ai’c in the former case. 

The contention that, previous to the Settlemonf, (h<! 
ryots were the only proprietors of land, is no more sus¬ 
ceptible of proof than the other. “ On the thrcsbold,” 
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the author says (Chapter II.), “ we uicct an incpiiry as 
to whether the State was not the proprietor ot the land. 
Good authorities answer tliat, according to the law and 
constitution of India at the time of the acquisition of 
the deicamiy of Bengal by the East India Coinjiany, the 
State was not the propiaetor; the Sovereign .s right was 
limited to a share of the produce of the soil, <nui the 
State’s ordinary demand on tlie ryot w’as fixed by 
custom. This answer accords with wlial was the slate 
of things in other countries, where the ])i'iuiitive usages 
and institutions respecting real property wcirc precisely 
the same as in India. The reason of the State.’.', exist- 
ence is the security of individual right.s and o! private 
pi’Operty; aud it would have been strange it the Siate 
(among the millions of lt.s subjimts) had been the sole 
proprietor of the land, though originally it was rcclaiined 
from waste by individuals, each family for itself, and 
though it was more gcucrally distributed than other 
kinds of property.” I'lie |)ositiou before^ t he Heltleiiieiit 
was this,—the State aud llu.! ryot wiax^ eo-.sliarci’.s in the 
produce, the Stale’s share lieing collected and inissial on 
to Governme.nt hy the zemindar. The States sliar<^ was 
a fixed proportion, Imt variable in quant ity as well as in 
value. ’L'his clearly indicates joint owniu'.sliip, aud then' 
can be no more rcnsoualde source (»l reviaiue fora State, 
than the hire of that whiidi has been providiu! by Nature, 
and is the creation of no man’s industry. 

When the land has beim eull.ivnfed, ilum ho who lias 
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tilled it—who has expended his labour upon it—accpiircs 
an interest in it; but the land itself is a gratuitous gift 
to the community which first settles upon it. This gift 
has in India been transmitted through the various stages 
through which society has passed, from the coimnunity 
in embryo—the family—to the aggregation of small 
connuunities composing the State. In addition to this 
hereditary right of property in land, resting, in India, in 
the community, that portion of the increase of the rent 
which is termed tlie “ unearned increment” also belongs 
to the community, since it ai-ises from the progress 
■which society is enabled to make by virtue of the pro¬ 
tection secured to it, for which the whole community 
pays. Where, us in India, the community also expends 
capital out "of the coiuinon funds for the improvement 
of the land, the land becomes more than ever the property 
of the State. It might lun'c been -well for tliem if iill 
nations had retained this public interest in the land. 
Whether in a country such as Ihiglaud, where land has 
risen very higli in value, it would be worth while now 
to boy back the rights which have been surrendered, 
may lie open to doubt; and tlie necessity for doing so 
will not occur so long as Jhigland can raise all she wants 
in tlie way of revenue fi'om oiJici’ sources. In Indiii 
there is no other source of public income which can be 
substituted for the hind revenue; nor is there any 
occasion to consider tlie advisability of a cliangc—the 
right to a share of the rent of the land being acknow- 
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ledgecl by the people to be, as it is in fact, the natui’al 
lieiitago of tlie State. The only question calling for 
settlement, then, is how to adjust the State share oi the 
rent so that it shall be drawn equally from all the land. 

To make the ryots sole proprietors ol the land in 
Eengal would be to perpetuate tlie existing difhmdty in 
a new form. The ryots can be turned into jaaisaut pro¬ 
prietors without suwender of the jjroprietary rights of 
the State. This kind of pi-oprietorsliip is entire!}- un¬ 
known to the countries ol lluropc. \\'er<; tin' State to 
dispose of its rights, in Bengal, otlnu' provinces would 
have to be similai-ly dealt with, 'riic linaiicia! results 
of such a measure will bo shown in a smaaeding papei-. 
The objections to it are: 

(1.) Other forms of direct taxation woidd hwv to 
take the place of the land revenue, which is an unobjce- 
tionable source of iiHonio and the natural right ot tla; 
State. 

(2.) The conuminity would not. only be imposing 
upon itself burdens in new sliapes, but would be de¬ 
priving itself of its share of tlui increasi*. oi rent arising 
from improvements carried out with pidilie nionev, and 
also of its share of the increase resulting from tbc grow¬ 
ing wealth and general jirogu^ss of soeiet}-. 

(3.) Tlie ryot has no <'hunii, eitlies' hereditary or 
acquired, to the whole rent, and were there no other 
objections to sulTeiidcring to him llu^ (ioverument 
share, it is exceedingly doubtful whether his iiitelligenee 
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is su'cli as to enable him to apply his new ac(|uisitiou 
aright. The effect of throwing the whole rent into his 
hands would he more likely to encourage him in im¬ 
providence and to enrich the money-lender than to 
bring advantage to the ryot or profit to the Sfate. 

The revenue systems and conditions of laud tenure 
in Europe and in India are totally diflerent in <diaradci-. 
In Europe the landholder takes the whole rent. In 
India the practice was to divide the i)rodii(;e. ])etwecn 
ryots and the State. The practice now, wdiere the pro- 
■prietary settlements exist, is that Govermneiil, and the 
landholder divide a certain proportion of the produce 
between them—a proportion, let ns snpposc;, whicli ap¬ 
proximately represents the rent- --leaving the rest to ihi; 
ryot. In Bengal the Government slian; is !i\((d: that 
of the landholder is not; he t:d<es all Im can. Two 
parties now share in the rent; and, looking to the 
nature of their rights as well as to the tact that the ryot 
also can claim lua-editary rights, it seems dcsii-abh; find 
not unfair that the demand of tlu^ lmidhold<>r should 
be defined. The only vuse of a landholder is to imprme 
the land and collect the rent. If he does not improve 
the land, then a fixed sum should he ample, recompense 
for his other duty. The ryot and the Sl.alt' are tin; two 
great improvers of land in India; and the eommniiit\ 
and the ryot ought to share the result of iuij)roveuients 
hetwocu them. As a collector of rent on a fixed iueouie, 
the landholder may continue to fill an important place 
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in the social fabric and exert a beneficent influence, 
wherever it is necessary to retain him. Government 
has, however, rent collectors of its own, and where the 
services of the landlord are not required, the village 
headman can w'ell supply his place as a leader of the 
people and connecting-link between them and Govern¬ 
ment. The revenue and land systems of India are the 
results of a natural growth, arc in accordance with 
abstract right, and are pecvdiarly well iidapted to the 
position of that country. The chief thing to be seen to 
is that, in their operation, no injustice is wrought. It 
is waste of time attempting to reconstruct them upon 
European models. 

The folio-wing extract, showing the way in which 
Austria dealt with her landlords, is nevcrtlieless instruc¬ 
tive :— 

“ After (lescribinjj tlio change iu land teimres effected by the 
kind lawH of (ho© Ax)pondix XXl'Jl’., para. 12), Mi\ 

(now Lord) Lytton eoutinued— 

“The manner in which this cluinge was off’cctod was by coni- 
])enBation froin the State to the great proprietors for the 
pecuniary value of the feudal right of which tliu State then 
deprived thoin. The compensatioii was fixed and provided for 
in tlio following way :— 

“ A com mission was appointed by the State for the r(>-val nation 
of all the properties on which the aliove-iueutioned change of 
tenure waa to be carried out. In the coinpositiou of this com¬ 
mission all the great pro])rietors wxto fully n^prf'.scntod. 

“The commission liaviug calculat<“d the pecuniary value of the 
feudal rights enjoyed l)y each propriefor, and the consequent 
compensation due to eacli proprietor for tlu^ abolition of those 
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right.s, prcBciited to tlic G'OV(‘rnment its estimate o£ tlie total 
jimoimt. 

“From this estimated total, tlio Govemmioii caiieelled oiie- 
tliird; two-tlurds remained to he provided for. The aimniiit 
I'eproseiittMl bj tliests iwo-thirds the Slate undertook to pay in 
5 per ceni. lK)nds, tlie whole debt being redeemable in, forty 
years by animal drawings at par. To carry out this engageiiieut, 
therefong it was necessary to ])roYidc not only I'or the annual 
interest on tlie debt, hut alst> for its redemption by means of a 
sinking fund within foriy years. 

“ One-third of tlie amount nee.essary for tliis purpose is pro¬ 
vided, for by a. tax levied exclusively on the new jjeasaut 
propriei.ors, and n^grirded as thc^ price payable* by tliein to the 
State for the immcnise advantage whidi I hey luive deri v<‘d from 
tlie legislation of ISt-S. The* remaining one-third is assessed as 
a snr-tax on the local taxation ol* each Provint*e, ami annually 
voted as part ol* the local budget by <'aeh of ihii Jhan imaa l Diets,’' 

Some of the notes (luoted fitmi Mr. Austiifs 
ou Jifnsprifdejicc may' also he of value in assisting to a 
eorntet intcu’pretalion of the intcaitions (‘xprtvssml in the 
Settlement carntmef. :~ 

“The discoveiy of the law which lln* lawgiver intcnnled to 
establish is the oliject of genuine iuterprtdalicm ; or (idianging 
the plirase), its objcml is tlni dismivmy of I he intention with 
wliieli const rm*ted tlie statuti*, or of the sensti wlncJi he 
attacdied to tla^ wairds wlic:n'*iri the staiaite is (:*xpresHech 

“It may happen that, the iinthor of a staliiic*, when la*, is 
making the statute, comH‘ives ami expresses (‘xadly tin; 
tion with which he is making it, l.nit com*i*ives impmleclly ^aiil 
coiifiiBedly the end. which determines him to make iL 

“Now, 8im*e he conceives its scope imnhsjuati'ly and imlis- 
linclly, he HcaiTsdy pursueH its senpt^ vvitli logical (*omp]<‘i(‘ness, 
or h(i scarcely adh(*reH to its scopi^ wltli logical consisiency. 
Conseiiiitnith, tlumgh he conceiv(*s and (*xpr(‘HH(‘s (‘xadly the 
intention witli which hc^ is making it, the stiiinte, in rospcM^fc of 
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its reason, is defective or excessive. Some class <d cases, wliicli 
the reason, of the statute enihraee.s, is not einhraeed hy the 
statute itself; or the statute itself emlirace.s some cla,<s of <;ases 
which a logical adherence to its rciison would detennine its 

a util or to exclude from it. ^ ^ ^ • i i 

^n^ut, in pursLianco of a ])ower wlticli oftmi i.< excrcisea bj 
■judges (and, wliere tlicj arc subordiiiato to Ibe State, ib-^ 
express or tacit autliorii.y), tlie judge who iind?; lliat a hialute is 
thus defective or excessive, usuallj fills ih(‘ ehasin or euts n\Mi\ 
the excrescence. 

“In order to the accomplisbnit.'ut of Urn end, for which the 
statute was establislied, lh(‘ jiolge ('uiiipleies or coitchOs i.hc^ 
faulty or exorliiiant intention with, which ii was actually mad<*. 
Ho enlarges the defectivi' or i*educes tlu^ oxcC‘.s.-dv(‘ slaiute, and 
adjusts it to the reach of its ground. For {i; bi' applies it ti> a 
case of a class which it surely do(‘S no! embrace, bat to v>bi<,di its 
reason or scope should liavc nuult‘- I lie lawgiver tcxieml i\ ; (^) 

he withholds it from a <‘asc of a class which it eiuhraces imii; - 
putahly, but whiedx its reason (»r scope should iic fic flic 

lawgiver excliid<3 from it. 

“ Now, acc(,>r(liiig to a* iiollon or phra.'-is which is ciirrcni with 
writerB on law, ilu^ judgt^ who thus enlarges or thus icduccs ine 
statute, “ interprets tlu^ sialute by its r(‘a.son F' or his cvfension 
or restriction of the (Ubcctivi^ or e\ccssiv<^ Mialule is ‘'(“Nten.nvc 
or reHfcrictive interpiadalion c.v /fg7v.” .11 is atijustnumt, 

liowawer, of the sialub^ to (h<‘ reach or ol ils ground, is a 

palpablemicdmd:* ^ l(‘gisiation, and is not inlerprelation or 

constru(d;ion (in the proper at'ceplulion ol the term), h he. 
discovery of the intimiion with which the stat.tile was made is tho 
ohject of genuine^ ljiler))reiation ; and of t !u‘ \ ariims iducu to the 
actual hiteniion of tlu‘ ]awgiv(u\ tltc‘ reason <d‘ tin* sUaliile i>i 
one.” 

Althougli tlio author of the Zciui/idnyi/ HeUlymni/ liiis 
gone a little astray in his reasoning, tlie. work coiitaiim 
much useful information, the collection of which ninst, 
have cost a vast deal of labour. 
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Thu objections advanced against a revision of the 
Bengal Settlement resolve themselves into a doubt and a 
ditficidty—a donbt as to whethci’ it woidd not be iinmoral 
to interfere with the present operation of the Settlement, 
and the ditficidty of disentangling the ranutications wliicli 
have their origin in sub-infendation. With regard to the 
doubt, it will bo clearly cnougli scam, from what has 
been already said, on which side; tlu! imnioralil.y will 
rest; whether on the side of lotting things stand as they 
are, or on that of eqxhtalde consideration and adjust numi 
of all interests of which cognizance is tak(m in the origi¬ 
nal compact, as well as, where, decaned just, of all rights 
which have sprung out of tin; abuses fostered under il. 
The three parties recognized by the Settlement, whose 
interests have to be considered, an;:— 

(1.) The country. 

(2.) The ryots. 

(3.) The zemindars. 

As to the difficulty, if sub-infeudation })res(aits a for¬ 
midable difficulty, it is also one which, when investigated, 
demonstrates very clearly the necessity for putting an 
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end to the unfathomable waste of resonvces of which the 
practice of sub-infeudatioii has been and continues to be 
the caxise. Neither in principle nor in elfect is there 
any diffei’cnce between a p(jlicy which taxes the body of 
the people for the support of a limited class of hojne 
producers, and the system under which a limited class in 
Bengal—limited wdien compared with the ^viujle popu¬ 
lation of India, or even of Bengal alone is exempted, 
at the expense of the rest ol the conntry, Irniii Ijearing 
its share of the charges whicli all others are- compelled 
to pay. There is indeed this dilku’ence and it tells 
against the Bengal landowners—that wlu'U'as the com¬ 
munity incurs no liability on behall ot indu^l lies supported 
by protective duties, it has undertuhen hea\y liabilities 
* for improvement ot the ])ro]K!rij' ol the !andholth*rs; and 
further, that whiireas maindacturtu’s are as a ruh; indu.s- 
trious and enterprising, the landholders as a rule certainly 
are not. The industrious members of the- population 
associated with the land, the ryots, have to gi\c up the 
last penny which can be exlraiiial from tin m ; Ibey th* 
not participate in the subsidy which flu; eounlry pays. 
As the exceptional prolifs of the proteeb-d imliislry, ot 
which it has robbed the revenue, are dissipabal amongst 
the increasing number attraete.i! to if, so the profits ol 
the land have been divided amongst an e-vm-tixlemling 
class of sub-holders. The rent of the land is hittored 
away; capital is withdrawn from the land, not exjjcmied 
upon it. Sido-iufeudation as it now c;.xistM in Bengal is 
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au evil which must have been got rid of in any case and 
in spite of every difficulty. But what is to be done with 
the multitude of holders and sul)holders who will have 
to bo bought off? It Avill not be a very large multitude, 
relatively speaking: if all bundled out of the rvay, they 
number less than 250,000 in a population of 03,000,000 
—we might have said of 250,000,000. Many Avill bo 
found to have no beneficial interest in the land, to be 
already mere annuitants, to whom it can make no dif¬ 
ference whether they receive their incenne from the land or 
from Government; they would probably prefer that it 
came from Government, as it would then be regarded as 
more secure, and the arrangement would save trouble and 
some e-Kpense. If they have a ])rc!fer('nce, they have no 
right to liavc one. fi'licy should lx; cut off from the land. 
The best of tlm landholders still possessing a l)enelicial 
intere.st in the soil should be l■{^tain(!d; but where many 
successive holders come lietween Government and the 
ryot, even where they posses.s a beneficial interest, some 
must be compelled to giva; waja If tiic ])r(;s(mt Avaste is 
not tobepiirpetuated, one landholder only must intcrv(;ne 
between the cultivator and the supremo Iand-r;/n/cr,— 
the State. LikcAvise it may be expedient, Avhere the 
tenures have been broken up into very minute subdivi¬ 
sions, that they should be consolidated into larger ones; 
I)ut the consolidation, supposing it to be expedient, would 
recjuire to be cflccted gradually, and the limit fixed 
should be a low one. Moderately small estates—not too 
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small for a comfortable subsistence—have many advan¬ 
tages. There is not the same objection to small estates 
as to small farms. Holders of very minute parcels of 
land ivould probably be well satisfied to become State 
annuitants. Some may prefer to receive cash: by those 
wlio have fellen into the grip of the money-lender, a ready 
money payment would be welcomed as a God-given 
deliverance. The effect of these arrangements, in the 
cotu'se of a generation or so, wilt no doubt be to cause 
the Bengalis to seek other fields of enterprise, and it 
will do them good. There is too great a tendency in 
Bengal, it i.s well known, to depend on the Government 
for an easily gotten livelihood, and the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment encourages this disposition. The Bengalis must 
be taught that they cannot be permitted, cither by direct 
or indirect means, to fatten on the earnings of the rest 
of the country, but on the fruits of their own exertions 
alone. Agriculture is the grand industry of India, and 
ill India there arc still extensive regions of neglected 
vii'gin soil which the touch of enterprise would (piickcn 
into boundless fertility. To such districts Young Bengal 
might carry its energies and capital with profit to itself 
and advantage to the country. All ilie assistance the 
State need render, or can be expected to render, is to 
provide highways of communication, and grant settle¬ 
ments for lengtliened periods on very low rents. Settle¬ 
ments in unopened districts, on favourable terms, may 
be offered now; but if there are no roads or railways. 
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what is the use ? Lay down lines of comiimnicatiou; 
population will come; and, by-and-bye, both land 
revenue and traffic will increase. The necessity for 
adopting this course must soon have come in any case, 
and irrespective altogether of the urgent need which 
exists for a reform of the land tenures of the Bcngtd 
Province. Bengal, fertile province thougli it be, could 
not much longer have supplied sustenance to the swarm 
of intermediate holders which has settlctl upon it, layer 
above layer, and is devouring the resources which should 
become reproductive, either by being returned to the 
land, or by means of their application through the State 
to the promotion of public objects. 

Where the landholders are also the cultivators — 
peasant proprietors, in other words, paying a moderate 
hire to the community for that wliich primarily belongs 
to it—matters will be simplified, us a Iresh settlement 
can be made directly with them. Unilormiiy ol schthnnent 
may be desirable, but is not neces.sary. The sciilement 
maybe made in some cases with the zemindar, in others 
with the ryot, and in others with the village community, 
partaking, according to circumstances, of the proprietary 
system of the North-West Ihovinces, the ryotwari systems 
of Madras and Bombay, and the village settlements 
which appear to answer so well in the hunjab. The 
cultivators will be greatly benefited, it may he unfiei- 
pated, hy the closer relations into whicli they will be 
brought with the Government, and the original intentions 
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of the Settlement with respect to them will Ise fulfUlad. 
Greater privileges cannot, however, i)e granted to the 
Bengal ryots than tliose enjoyed lu' the same class in 
the other Provinces oi' India. Tlie. Imlk of the agri<m}- 
tural population will 1)0 left undisturbed, Init the practice 
of snb-lctting, which ajrpcars to obtain amongst I'hc 
ryots also, should be summarily sto])[)(!d. After a iilth^ 
time very small tenancies migbi be thrown into larg-er 
ones. 

The experience of Ireland and of some eountrite; ol’ 
Continental ihiropc ai)pc.ars to show tliat exceedingly 
small farms, nnle.ss held direct from Government an<I the 
rent regulated otherwise than l)y compel ition, do mure 
to keep the land and its tenants pour Ilian small estates. 
The extreme in cither direetioii it would be wtdl to a\uid 
in both eases, it is indeed an unset lied <}uestioii whether 
thennion of eapiin! wilh labour does not, in iigrieuilural 
industry, contriljute more to a country’s strength jsnd 
prosperity than ti state of the industry where the two 
are .separated, and where the immense, reserve, ol lorcc 
residing in the rural populat ion, who consist for the mo.st 
part of a degraded race of helots, is only partially ealleil 
forth. In India \vc must adapt, our plans to the genius 
of the people and cirenmstanecs by whieli we tind them 
surrounded; making sure that we are proceeding on 
sound and equitable priiiciph^s, and kc^epiiig before us 
political and fiscal m;cessitie.s. Subdivi.sion of the land 
is, however, an entirely sepunite (piestion. Suh-infintda- 
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tioii is the evil first to be got rid of. I am able to indi¬ 
cate only the general principles on which an urgently- 
called-for reform should lie conducted. The Rent com¬ 
mission, which was lately appointed in Calcutta, and inay 
be still sitting there, should be able to throw considera i e 
lio-ht on the sub-infeudatioii entanglement. It would lie 
interesting also to know the date when each of the present 
holders came into possession, what increase of rent has 
since taken place, and whether it is to be traced hi the 
public confidence inspired by a strong and a just admin¬ 
istration (which costs money to maintain), to the develop- 
ment of commerce which this sense of security and the 
works of improvement carried out at the expense of the 
State have promoted, or whether the increase is due, to 
special improvements effected liy the landholder. On 
these points also the Commission may be ubh^ to gather 
some useful information. 'I'hc^ principle of a imaisure 
having for its object the redemption of the laud of 1 mitgal 
will not be affected by the existence of sub-mleudatioii. 


To such an extent as the zemindars have bargained away 
their rights under the Settlement they will re<-cive so 
much less than they would otherwise do of the compen¬ 
sation to be paid, and those to whom they have soUi, so 
much more. In determining the amount of compeusat it m 
money, three considerations arc to be borne in mind ; 

Erst, that the country has to bear the cost of bringing 
Bengal into the Indian federation, and that it has already 
paid much to make up for the shortcoming.s of Bengal. 
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Second, that the Settlement has not fulfilled the first 
purpose of its existence—the promotion of the public 
Avelfarc. 

Third, that the Settlement has been broken bj illegal 
exactions. These the State would be justified in sweeping 
away without compensation. 

As to the best method of, in future, settling the State 
share of the rent, it may bo remarked that when the 
settlement is for a terminal period of, say, twenty or thirty 
years, at the expiration of which it may be I'cvised, a 
fixed money rent, assessed at a moderate rate, should 
not be productive of any greater inconvenience timn 
attaches more or less to contracts of all kinds. 0 \ er the 
average of years, the assessment sliould neither pro\'e 
oppressive to the ryot, if he is (jf provident habits, whicii 
experience alone can teach liim, nor (o tlu; iundholdcr, 
nor unfair to the State. Tlie otluu- two ways of stdtling 
the rent are to estimate it on the prices of (•orlain articles 
of produce from year to year, sonunvhat afUir the manner 
adopted in Scotland, or to take a proportion of the lump 
value of the whole produce; but tJiere are oirjection.s to 
both these plana. 'J'he objection to the first is tliat the 
fluctuations in seasons as well as in prices would have 
to be taken into account. In yciirs of dcarf h or of short 
crops, the high prices prevailing would bo a very unfaii- 
basis on which to settle the rtml. (o be paid, and, under 
cither arrangement, a dangerous power would be tlnuwn 
into the hands of the subordinate ag(!nts of Government, 
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throtigli wiom, in a great measure, the amount of the 
rent tould have to he determined. Tl.c ryot u-ou d 
probably find it less easy to satisfy the demaiuls made 
upon him under either of these plans than to accommo¬ 
date himself to the rigidity of a money assessment. Iht; 
great consideration is that the assessment shall be a 

reasonable one. 



EEDEMPTION OF THE LAND IN BENGAL: 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


There remains to be considered only tlic question of 
finance. 

The annual deficiency in the land revenue received 
from Bengal is about five millions, and there arc certain 
districts in the North-West and Madras Pi-ovinces, also 
under a permanent settlement, which may probably count 
for two millions more; so that there are in all seven 
millions a year to be added to the Indian revenue. 

The capital value of the interest to bo accpiircd may be 
estimated at 100 to 125 millions; and to redeem tliis 
capital, or debt equivalent to it, within a reasonable 
time, there will be needed an annual .suiqjlus r()Vcnuc of 
five to six millions. How is this surplus to bo oi)lained ? 

At present there is a surplus and there is no surplus. 
What ex’cess there would, be of revenue over ordinary 
charges, had the Alfghan War not to be providiul for, 
has been absorbed by the expenses of the war. Wlien 
the war is over and the cost paid, the surplus will l)c 
available for other purposes—should it then still con- 
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tinue to exist; but we may any day lose a million or 
two in opium or excliange. It is no use being over¬ 
sanguine ; nor, on tlie other hand, ought we to take too 
gloomy a view. On the whole, perhaps, a safe course 
^ull be to reckon on half of the annual surplus of ordi¬ 
nary revenue over ordinary expenditure—say on a sum 
of two millions. We must then endcavoTir to find three 
or four millions more to add to this sum. The famine 
insurance fund also ought not to he lost sight of; but 
redemption of the land in Bengal will place (government 
in a position of greater strength to face emergencies tlian 
any other reserve could do. Having redeemed the land. 
Government will be able to redeem the public debt; 
and possibly to do both these things together. 

Holders of land are not entitled to more than the 
capitalized value of their cstahis. 'riie av(!rago value 
nray safely be assumed not to csc^eed (^iglil(.'Cn 
purchase. Taking tlic rate of intenist at which Govern¬ 
ment could raise the necessary caipital us 4.! per cent., 
the difference, being gain, would amount to £500,000 
a year. But there will be other gain.s. An e(|ual sum 
at least should be saved immediately, and more lunv- 
after, by economics in collection, rdeasc ol cncnmheretl 
estates, the removal of a largo number of uschiss intesr- 
mediato holders, the aholition of illegal exactions; in iine, 
by the conservation of resources which are now dissipated. 
A re-survey as well as a re-settlement will probably bo 
necessary, but both may be cariicd out togetiun, and 
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the redemption scheme applied as they proceed. It 
may then be seen what improvements have been effected 
by the landholders, and how far the enhanced value of 
their land is due to the security afforded them at con¬ 
siderable cost to the State and to the expeuditurc of 
State money on public works. Tlie {|uestion whether 
an abatement should be made on this account from the 
sum to be paid as compensation, and AV'hether the abate¬ 
ment should be one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, oi- one- 
sixth, or less, must bo left for future decision; but it 
should be boi-nc in mind tliat those Provinces and 
interests which have had to submit to heavier burdens 
than shotild have been thrown upon tlunn in velars past, 
will also have to find the coinpciiHafion money which 
has now to be paid. It will be well lo renicmber also 
that where ryots are charged exccssivt; rents, naiiictions 
will have to ho made; but in those cases wlnau tin; 
exactions arc illegal, less compensation will he paid to 
the zemindars. Prom sweeping away illegal exactions 
and intermediate holders, the gain will not he. small. 
This clearance alone should be worth ,il ,()nO,()tM) to 
£3,000,000 a year, hut we shall estiniati; flu! whole gain 
at the modest sum of £1,000,000 hefort'. stated, and, 
leaving further gains for future uses, will lake this sum 
to be the contribution which the land will furnish 
annually towards its own redomption. OPo rcdncTions 
being carried out in public works establishments should 

afford furthur help. As the railways are to ho managed 

6—S 
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through the agency of companies, the reason for main¬ 
taining an organization on the former expensive scale 
has ceased. The only justification for the existence of 
such an organization was that it should he prepared, not 
only to construct, but to manage large imperial under¬ 
takings. For ordinary works, ordinary men and an 
ordinary establishment will suffice. The best demonstra¬ 
tion of the practicability of these reductions is that they 
must be made. By the acquisition of the trunk lines of 
railway a gain of £1,000,000 a year at the least may be 
reckoned upon. This measure is called for in the piil)li(^ 
interest and apart from financial necessity, owing to the 
position in which Government has become plactnl with 
respect to railway enterprise—having saddled itself with 
all the unprofitable lines. The plan adopted in the. cjuso 
of the East Indian Railway as a means of obviating the 
difficulty presented by the unskilfvdncss of (jov(‘rnmeiit 
management will doubtless be extendcid to tlio other 
fines. The management of the existing State Railways 
which arc mostly branches of the trmd< 1in(!.s, ihi'oiigh 
the same agency as the latter, follows as ii coi-ollary to 
the acquisition of the main lines on this plan. 

The reduction in permanent military establishmeut.s 
will also come to our aid. By changes in the localiza¬ 
tion of the forces and creation of reserves, the standing 
army, it is possible, may be reduced; and some .saving 
should also be obtained from a more cc|tdtablc distri¬ 
bution of the expenditure oil European troops between 
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India and England. The question wlietEer any grave 
danger is to be apprehended from training large and 
increasing numbers of the population to the use of 
arms, through the means of reserve forces, this is not the 
place to discuss. Tire burden of military expenditure 
presses heavily upon the country, and can never be re¬ 
duced—as it ought to be reduced—^while so large a pro¬ 
portion of our whole force is required to look after the 
armies of separate States—to keep the keepers of security 
in territory which cannot Ire assailed excepting by us or 
through us. Indian princes must be satisfied to hold 
commissions in the imperial army of India—to become 
the flower of Indian nobility. Exerting an elevating and 
refining influence upon Indian society, and seeking to 
ameliorate the condition of the people under them, they 
will rejoice in the prosperity of their country, and, if the 
need arise, fight in her defence. Their main object in 
life will cease to bo mere personal ostentation; their 
animating impulse and their pride will be to promote 
the welfare of the country as a whole. For the achieve- 
nient of this consolidation they will see that English 
direction is at present JHicded and may continue to be 
necessary for a (tonsidemblc time to come. It is useless 
now forecasting the Oonstitution which may be here¬ 
after substituted for the existing Government. The 
Indian Constitution must be built up gradually as 
circumstances and events arc developed. It is not im¬ 
possible, however, that when India has advanced so far 
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ill knowledge as to be competent to form a correct judg¬ 
ment as to what is best for her own interests, nobles and 
people alike will prefer an English ruler to one chosen 
from amongst themselves. In the meantime, England 
must discharge the obligations of her trust without fear 
or favour or selfish aim. Well, say we get £3,000,000 
a year from reductions in military expenditure. Wc 
shall also have the revenue from the trades and profes¬ 
sions tax, which, if the tax is applied, as it ought to be, 
with exactness, to all large property-holdei'.s and to the 
Bengal zemindars so long as the Eermancnt Settlement 
exists, should be not le.ss than £1,000,000 a year; but 
were it to yield, no more than £50,ld)0 a year, the tax 
should be imposed if only to prove that no subjects of 
the empire who can afibrd to pay are c.xempled from tlu; 
liability—privilege it should termed—of conlributing to 
its support. As a matter of policy, fundholders might 
be suffered to escape; as a matt(jr of equity, no. if the 
agricultural and poorer classes are scrupulously excluded, 
the tax will fall only on those who have not hitherto 
borne their fair share of taxation, and who very well 
know that they ought to pay. The imperial cess imposed 
on the land when the licence tax was last introduced, 
has since keen abolished. Local cesses for purely local 
objects only, such as education and roads, should luj 
levied in addition to the regular rent. 

Taking now the surplus of two millions, and adding 
to it our gains, let us see how we stand. 
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Surplus - .. 

Land . . • • • • * . ’ 

EeductionH in ordinary public works and in estab- 
lishmenl-H maintaiued for extraordinary works 

Eailways. 

Army reductions 

Licence and Income Tax; ... 

Total 

Less Custom Duties remitted—say 


wliicli is rather more than wc require. Should the 
expenses of the Affghan War, or such portion of them as 
may fall upon India, amount to a larger sum than the 
revenue of two or three years will suffice to mcei , they 
must be funded and redeemed with the rest of the 
debt. The outlay upon this war is not momiy thrown 
away for a mere temporary end. It has been tlie means 
of increasing permanently the security of India, and of 
bringing under British influence and sway a hardy race, 
who may yet become one ol the strongest bulwarks of 
the Indian empire. Afghanistan is, moreover, a country 
where Englishmen—not to mention Bengalis and Bar- 
geeg—can settle without dread of their oflspibig degene¬ 
rating and dying out.*^ As to the annual expense of 
governing Afghanistan, of the capacities of that coimtiy 
it may be premature yet to speak, but there is some 

*Tlio Baino remark would apply, witk <!vca greater loi'ce, to 
Cashmir. 


£2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

£7,500,000 

800,000 

£6,700,000 
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reason to believe that, if its revenues are honestly col¬ 
lected and not misapplied, it may be able to pay the 
cost of its own government. At all events, the deficiency 
will not be great, and India can well be required to meet 
it, considering the advantages she will have gained. In 
the meantime, what has still to be done for the tranquil- 
lization of Affghanistan sliould be done thoroughly and 
once for all, even at some extra expense. 

Some part of the cost of guarding the enqure tlic 
separate and subordinate States within India should 
pay. With a few accoutred retainers only to support 
for the amusement of their lords, in place of armies, the 
people of those States will be the better able to join with 
others in paying some fair proportion of the cost of 
maintaining the empire, as a return for the peace and 
security which they enjoy. What they now pay, thi-ough 
the medium of Custom duties, is infinitesimal and not 
worth notice. The time will come for the abolition of 
those duties, and with it the opportunity for settling 
the mutual obligations between the inhabifants of 
Native States and the rest of the people of India. 

One point more deserves notice, ft would be dis¬ 
appointing to find, after the redemption had been cfnn- 
pleted, that, owing to appreciation of the value of silver, 
the land redeemed was not worth the ransom paid; 
that the monetary obligations which the country had 
undertaken had risen in value more than the land. The 
safest way for a country is not to be committed heavily 
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to monetary obligations. In the present case, as it is 
proposed to pay off existing debt to an extent equal to 
the amount of the annuities or other fresh debt con¬ 
tracted for payment of the compensation money, India 
will be in the same position with regard to money 
liabilities at the end of the redemption as before. It 
will also be kept in view that, while the price of land 
will rise with a fall in the value of money, or fall with a 
rise, the demand for land is ever increasing at the same 
time that its quantity is fixed. This will tend to coun¬ 
teract the effect of an ap])reciation of currency, and 
superadds an independent advance to any rise from 
depreciation. 



TRANSFOEMATION OF INDIA’S GOLD DEBT 
INTO SILVER ANNUITIES PAYABLE IN 
INDIA. 

Wats and means being found, their manipulation is, 
comparatively speaking*, an easy matter. As the re¬ 
settlement proceeds, annuities will be issiied or a cash 
payment made according to the rcquii’ement of each case. 
Iho provision, however, to be made from revenue, for 
redemption, must not be dependent on a fluctuating 
surplus—on what there may be to spare at the end of 
the year after everything else has been provided for. 
No Viceroy and no Finance Minister shall be exposed to 
temptation. A certain minimum sum—to be increased 
as the redemption progresses — must, by an unalterable 
law, be set aside in the Budget of each year for the pur¬ 
pose of redemption. This sum shall bo handed over to 
trastees, whose duty it shall be to apply it either to re¬ 
demption of the land directly, or to the repayment of 
existing debt against liabilities incurred for the redemp¬ 
tion of land. The compensation money paid yearly until 
redemption is complete may be expected to amount to 
more than the sum set aside from revenue: hence the 
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necessity for incurring fresh, liabilities. Up to a certain 
point our liabilities will increase, but after reaching that 
point they will rapidly diminish. It is necessary first to 
obtain a pivot on which the redemption project may 
turn. After that is secured, public obligations will recode 
to their old sum, and wc shall have the land to the good. 
Against the new liabilities contracted old debt will have 
to be paid off, and it will therefore be necessary to de¬ 
cide whether silver debt shall be liquidated or gold debt. 

It is impossible to say what amount of existing debt will 
have to be cancelled until wc know how much of the 
compensation money will be paid in annuities — either 
terminable or i)ermanent annuities—and how much in 
cash. If cash and annuities sire paid in tlie proportion 
of one-fourth to three-fourths, 70 to 100 millions of the 
existing debt will have to be discharged. 

The ordinary Hilvor debt of India aniountB to . d/77,000,000 

The ordinary gold debt t(» . . . . • (50,000,000 

And th« railway debt, wldeh is wholly a gold 

debt, to. QbwHtooQ 

Total . . . £231,000,(MX) 

The annua! intercHt mi the silver debt amounts to ,(53,300,000 
The anmiai intere.st on the gold debt (railway 

debt inchuh'dj amounts to . . • • ,£7,300,000 

When the additional land revenue lulls in we shall 
have our surphi.s and seven millions besides, less interest 
disbursemeuts and such sums as it may be considered 
proper to devote to laud improvement. Arc wc to 
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convert this money into gold and pay off gold debt in 
England, or simply content ourselves with paying oft' 
rupee loans in India ? The latter plan would certainly 
save trouble. But there are objections to the payment 
of rupee debt. The loans issued in India are mo.stly 
filled up with English capital, it is true, but the intei’cst 
upon them is payable in the current coin of the Indian 
realm, and some portion of each finds its \v;\y into the 
hands of native investors, who thei’oliy acc|iiirc a t,angil)le 
interest in the stability of the Govennnent. Slender as 
the ties forming this interest may be, and wide apart, 
Bieir influence is not to be slightingly regarded, and it 
is desirable that their number should be increased i-aflier 
than that those already formed should la; severed. 80 
long as the amount borrowed in India is not 
the capital market will not be denuded of snj)|)Iie.s; and 
in recommending that future loans for reprodiictive 
works should be raised in India, the Home ('ommitUte 
on Public Works appear to have givrm jiulicious advice. 
Rupee debt should not be paid off until ewery means of 
paying gold debt has first Ireen tided, and has failed. 
What means shall be tried ? The Government of India, 
already finds it a hard task to pay the interest on its 
gold loans: how is it to pay the primdpal P If, on the 
other hand, some of the principal could be paid off, the 
interest payments would bo permanently lightened. It 
is difficult to see how the desired object can bo accom¬ 
plished at a single financial coup, excepting with the aid 
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of Turkey. If Turkish dominion in Asia is to be con¬ 
solidated and strengthened, Turkey will require money 

_for railways through Asia Minor, for the restoration 

of her depreciated paper currency, and various other 
purposes. This money will have to he found hy England, 
either singly or conjointly with some other European 
Power; if singly, so much the better. Silver will answer 
the purpose of Turkey quite as well as anything else; 
and India, instead of remitting the animal payment for 
the redemption of her debt tcj London, can send tlie 
silver to Turkey, England at the same time using tlie 
money raised for Turkey for the liquidation of Indian 
gold loans. 

The amount required by Turkey—or to bts given to 
Turkey, for she requires more than she is likely at 
present to get—may be less than tla; amount which 
India will have to redeem; but admitting this, a con¬ 
siderable reduction of India’s gold liabilities oiighl, by 
means of the adjustment now suggestial, t.o be jn'actic- 
able; and wc must be satislied to achiev(^ the possibh-. 
The tirst step would be to start a 'Jhirkisli Hiato lianL, 
which should advance the capital rmpdred lui Icra .‘-^'atr 
guarantee. A hank is the most tdieiiaif. agency for 
controlling pecuniary transact ions. The Ihiglish ollieiuls 
sent to Turkey may be tirst-ratc admiiiist rahn-s, and at 
the same time entertain somewhat loosi; notions regard¬ 
ing the value of money. Whether the lmi>erial Ottoman 
Bank already in esistenec is etiual to the undertaking, 
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those only who are acquainted with its constitution and 
management can judge. It and the Rotlischilds together 
—^the latter stirred not less by patriotic impulse than by 
the prospect of overflowing gain—should he able to make 
the scheme a success. There can he no doubt as to the 
profltable result of opening up such a fertile region as 
Asia Minor is known to be. It may be objected that 
the effect of this plan is to shift the burden of converting 
silver into gold from India to Turkey; but it would be 
more correct to say that the effect will be to break up 
the binden—^not to move it bodily on to the shouldcr.s 
of Turkey. Before Turkey shall come to view a super¬ 
abundance of silver wdth an.viety, tlie influx, if dire{!ted 
through proper channels, will Iiav(' beem productive of 
great benefit to her. Tliese inoiisurcis might assist to 
restore silver to its old value. The accumididiou in the 
Bank of Prance is the only siijoply which now tlii'ca1<uiK 
to prolong the depu’cssion in tliis inctnl. India and 
Asiatic Turkey can never Iks devcdoptal with gold, if 
they have to bring the gold from !il)r(m(l. Silvtu- i.s 
more readily procurable, and in those countricR rtd.JiiuH 
all its virtue as a powerftd civilizing and developing 
agent. It is a pity, under the einnimstancoR, tluif. it 
should bo allowed to congest and become worthlo.ss. 

The payment of a portion—probably a hirgo portion— 
of the capital of the East Indian Railway in annuities 
will assist the redemption of debt, but this redentpfion 
wiH extend over a very long period. A scheme is wanltid 
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which shall take earlier eifect on both the aggi-egatc siun 
of the liability and the annnal gold payments. The 
English guarantee, as regards India, is dispensed with. 

It should not be resorted to if we can manage without 
it, and apparently we can do so. Of course, if the plan 
here designed for the cancellation of gold debt should 
not be deemed worth entertaining, rupee loans can bo 
paid off with great facility. Upon the results of the 
redemption of the land in Bengal, and in other places 
where it has been alienated, we need not luirc speculate, 
but they cannot fail to be beneficial. Nor h it ncce.ssary 
to dilate upon the advantage of converting gold de.bt, 
into annuities specially charged on the land, if haply 
this can be accomplished. An cxpai.ision ol income mid 
reduction of unproductive expenditure will follow tlu^e 
measures. In a few years (hnennmiut m.ay liud itstdf 
enabled to undertake many things ol' which it can now 
only meditate on the impossibility. Both land and 
railways arc o.vpanding sources of revenue, and both 
may be stimulated. Not the least oi the advantages 
will be that by the extension of tlu; same land system 
to the whole of India, all parts will be [ilacc.d in the 
same relation to the collective body, the State; and 
Government, which is the custodian of the interests of 
that body, will be in a position to be equally liberal and 
equally exacting with all. 
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The alternative course is to cast the land ofi'; (o dis¬ 
pose of the Government fee simple in all tlui Provinces, 
giving the landholders, in the first histaiifie, (he opiion 
of becoming the purchasers. This solution may not 
prove so satisfactory as the otlier, but an <‘xair.iiia(ion 
of it may serve to shod new light on uveiy (ii{Ii(!ult pro¬ 
blem, and for this reason alone the proposal may hi; worlli 
consideration. By selling the land, GovcTiinuait would 
be disposing of part, and that the (diuif part, of (he pro¬ 
perty of the country; and the proceeds could he applied 
only to the liquidation of the liabilities of (he c(»unfrv. 
Government might in this manner accomplish a verv 
sensible reduction of the public debt—“inight even be 
able to wipe out the debt altogether, and have something 
to tbe good besides. In the Budget accounts of last year 
the nett land revenue is stated to be L18,000,<){H) for 
the whole of India. Suppo.sing th<! price obtained !o 
be no more than ten years’ pur(!luis(^, the sjile would 
realize £186,000,000. This sum would be, .sufficienl 
to pay off three-fourths of the public debt. The thtbi 
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of India now anaounts to about £240,000,000, the ordi¬ 
nary debt and railway debt being taken together. If the 
land realized so much as fifteen years’ purchase, a con¬ 
siderable surplus would remain over after liquidation of 
the debt. 

The contemplation of such a possibility opens up con¬ 
siderations of far-reaching and absorbing interest. The 
extinction of the Indian debt would remove all appre¬ 
hension regarding the ultimate liability of England for 
its repayment; and we cannot wholly dismiss from our 
minds this contingent liability which may some day fall 
on our own country, notwithstanding that it has been 
more than once expressly declared in Parliament that 
England accepts no liability of the kind. I am not aware 
in what forni the Indian loan bonds issued in England 
are drawn, but they probably state that the money bor¬ 
rowed is charged on the revenues of India exclusively. 
The I'upee Imnds issued in India do not specify this 
condition, nor do the Gawlte notifications, inviting 
tenders for loans, make any reference to it. The fact 
that tlie rupee stock is issued in India might be accepted 
as evidence that the liability rests on India alone; but 
the contract is between the lender and the Secretary of 
State, who is a member of the Home Government. The 
words on the loan obligations are: “ The Governor- 
General of India in Council does hereby acknowledge to 
have received . . • as a loan to the Secretary of State 
in Council of India, and does hereby promise, for and on 
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behalf of the said Secretary of State in Council, to repay 
the said loan * - 1® not India a constituent pait 

of the British empire, and is not its financial policy dic¬ 
tated by the Home Ministry ? Is not also the Indian 
Budget laid annually before both Houses of Parliament 
for their approval or disapproval? and do not these cir¬ 
cumstances imply a moral, if not legal, responsibility ? 
On the other hand, however, turning to India, would it 
be wise, on political grounds, were it in our power to 
pay off the debt, to remove one of our holds on the alle¬ 
giance of the people, between whom and ourselves the 
bonds of union arc already indeed too few ? Through 
the medium of the public debt, numbers of the Natives 
of India, and those the better classes, whose disaffection 
would bo most dangerous, uiKpiestionably do maiuin; a 
very tangible interest in the stability' oi iMiglish lule. 
The exact proportions of the debt hchl by huropi^ans and 
Natives respectively it is impossible to ascertain; Init 
judging from the pvdrlished returns of Cov(!riuu(mt stock 
presented for paynumt of interest at the various treasuritis 
throughout India, the aggregate Native holding must bo, 
about £20,000,(100 sterling; and evidence; is not wanting 
that Government of India s(!euriti(;s are steadily growing 
in favour with the well-to-do Nativ(!S tlironghont the 
country generally—in the provincual diatri(d,s and (owns 
as well as in the three chief cities of the Presidencies, 
Next, as to the effect on the revenue. Ordinary debt 
and railway debt being paid off, there would be no in- 
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terest charge, and the railway traffic receipts would 
undergo reduction to the extent of working expenses 
only. Something also would be saved in Government 
establishments by handing over the assessment ana col¬ 
lection of the land rent entirely to the landlords; but 
Government must for political reasons retain the gieater 
portion of its officers who now perform those duties. 
Assume that in a yearly expenditure of £3,000,000, a 
third is saved. From purchase of the railways, and 
reductions in public works and military expenditure, 
£3,500,000 more may be counted on. We take then. 


as before, our surplus of 


£2,000,000 


and add ^ £ii,ooo,o00 

Savings in interest 

Eailways and reductions . . * • • *.. 

£17,500,000 


But we give up our land revenue, which amounts to 
£21,500,000 a year, so that the result would be a deficit 
of £4,000,000. 'I'o this would further have to bo added 
a famine insurance provision of, say, £1,000,000 a yen, 
bringing up the deficiency to £5,000,000. To meet 
this deficiency we should have to impose a tax on the 
land rent, listiraating the whole land rent of India at 
£100,000,000 a year, a 5 })er cent, tax would produce 
tiui amount retpiired. 

The tux of 5 per cent, would not bo a fixed tax. At 
some future time, with the increase of the incomes de- 
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rived from tad, it may be possible to i-oise as much 
lublio revenue by o 2 percent, taxes can now bo ..used 

tad idV ordinary income tax mi.ht then be 
ml one, if so desired. Theoretically there ough to bo 
some difference between the two taxes, correspond,ng .n 
aonie degree to the difference between the naturos of ^ lo 
respective incomes. The reasons for maknig s.mh a d ,s. 
tiuction are spedally strong in the case of nd.a, uhere 
the improvement of the land is to an exceptional c.stent 
attributable to the outlay of State funds. The fax also 
migM have to be raised on occasion as well as lowciv.i!; 
but it would be well to remember that wbonius conecs- 
sions are speedily forgotten, renewed exactions i>roduce 
fresb irritation. Political conditions must bo taken mt.o 
account. A Mgb tax fixed for a long term fh' years 
would be paid more cheerfully than a lower one, lta.i)Ie (o 
constant alteration. Por this reason, and Ixicause flic 
people acknowledge the claim of the Stale to a portion 
of the rent of the land, the State’s demand is now readily 
satisfied. There may be a little grumbling, but so long 
as the land revenue is collected in a difieront niiinner 
and at different seasons from tlie ordinary income fas, 
the two classes affected will not grumble together. '{’iH'nf 
is at any rate not the same chance of a combinnfion b) 
resist the demand. But were the taxes to be colkxicd 
in the same manner and together, both classiis jnigiit 
unite, and discontent pervade the country. 'I’lnire is 
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also another point which must not be lost sight of, and 
that is the difficulty of ensuring honest assessment and 
collection. This difficulty was experienced in the case 
of the existing income or licence tax when the tax was 
applied to agriculturists and to the lower and less well- 
informed classes, and it would be enormously increased 
if the assessment of a tax on rent, varying from year to 
year or at intervals of a few years each, w'ere substituted 
for the assessment of the Government share of the rent 
which is fixed once for all for a period ol thirty years. 
Possibly the difficulty might be obviated to some extent 
by a very accurate system of registration of rents and 
assessments and issue of assessment certificates; but after 
all precautions had been taken there would still, it is to 
be feared, be great room left for extortion on the part of 
the assessing and collecting agents. 

The above i.s a possible way of dealing with the Indian 
land and finance (picstion, but it is attended with certain 
difficulties and certain dangers. Some of these have 
been pointed out, and if to levy ii general income tax 
would bo a hazardous proceeding, the recovery of the 
purchase money of the land by annual instalments added 
to the tax would involve still greater risk. The chances 
are that Goverinnent \vould never get paid. It is true 
that if the purchase money were recovered in full—a 
necessary condition of the success of the scheme—^there 
would be £()(),000,000 left avtulable, after redemption of 
the debt, for the construction of fortifications, railways, 
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and canals, giving Russia a thraslxing, or other useful ob¬ 
ject, and that the expenditure on public works might not 
form a charge against revenue for some years but aftei? 
The security of the country depends upon the strength 
of the State, but if the State disposes of its separate 
property, can it raise supplies by other means? Is there 
any necessity for taking that course ? What would be 
the political effect ? What woTild be the material results, 
as effecting the condition of the land and its o(uuipants, 
of handing over the cultivators bodily to the landholders? 
Would the landowners expend money on the improve¬ 
ment of their estates? What almut the protection of the 
tenant? Govei’nment must reserve to itself tdie ligliti 
to intervene on his behalf, should tins necessity arise. 
Tenants have as much neetl of protection in India as in 
England. In India, indeed, the (hinger is greater of their 
rights being disregarded, for the larmers tluu’e have; k^ss 
chance of making themselves heard. What eifeei would 
repayment of the debt have on the tiuancial policy of the; 
Indian Government? Would frcuulom from flu; burden 
of debt act as an encnnragemeiit to iinprovidence? Not 
necessarily so. With the individual it often hap[)eus 
that he who is most largely invohuid is also most rcicklc.ss 
in adding to his obligations; whereas the man who is 
free from liabilities has a wholesome dread of incurring 
any. So it may he with nations, hut it may also happen 
the other way. 

Two othei plana of equalizing the land revoinu! may 
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be sliortly noticed. The first is to extend the Permanent 
Settlement of the land to all the Provinces, the State 
retaining its share of the rent as that share now stands, 
and a tax of 5 per cent, being imposed on the incomes 
of all proprietors, great and small, in consideration of 
the State giving up its claim to participate in the increase 
of the future. The landholders of Bengal might well be 
expected to pay this tax along with their brethren in the 
other Provinces, having regard to the fact that the 
improvement of their estates is due more to State pro¬ 
tection and State exertions and State money than to 
anything which they have done. The second of these 
two plans is to extend the Permanent Settlement to the 
whole of India, the State retaining its share of the rent 
as it now stands in all places, excepting where a per¬ 
manent settlement exists, the State share being raised in 
those places to the same proportion of the whole rent as 
the State takes elsewhere. The financial result of the 
first measure might be expressed somewhat as follows: 


.. 

Kiivenuo ta.x of 5 per cent, on £70,000,000 . ^ 

Eailwiiys andreduotionH in public works and military 
('.tpciuliture, as before calculated upon 


£2,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 


l4es8 Famine Fund iwovision, say 


£9,000,000 

1,000,000 


Surplus availalde for repayment of debt and otlior 
purposes. 


£8,000,000 
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Ill the second case we get— 

Land revenue equalized for all India . . . ^627,000,000 

Annual payment on accoiiiit of compensation to 
raise rent received from districts under Perma¬ 
nent Settlement to tlie same propo3.dion of ivliole 
rent as that received from other parts of India 5,000,000 


£22,000,000 

Pi^esent nett revenue from land .... 18,600,000 


Surplus, as before. 

Eevenne tax of 5 per cent, on £60,000,000 
Eailways and reductions, as before . 


Less Pamine Eiind ])rovision . 


£B,100,000 
2 , 000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 


£11,900,000 

1,000,000 


Surplus available for repayment ef debt ami 
purposes. 


other 

. £10,900,000 


Wc could not xinclcr any i-ircinnstimcjes niako a free 
surrender of tlio wliolc of the State’s sliare of tlie rent, 
unless, indeed, we cliose to raise l)y direei. taxation a 
sum equal to tlie present land revenue, say ,€20,000,000 
a year. But the land is tlie only source wlieiure a sum 
of that magnitude could be obtained, and as the land 
already yields the sum required, the only ehuiigc would 
he in the mode of coliectioii, which Inul better perhaps 
remain undisturhed. May not the wisest course of all 
he to let the Indian political system in its relation to 
the land remain what it is — a communal despotism 
liberally directed? 
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I have endeavoured to investigate and follow to its 
ixltimate result a second method of dealing with the land 
difficulty. The difficulty is not one which can be settled 
off-hand; it must be turned upside down and inside 
out; it must be viewed in every possible aspect, before 
we can arrive at a final solution. The interests involved 
are so vast and complicated that the task of I’econciling 
them may well strain the powers of the stoutest intellect; 
and it is only by a firm determination to wrestle with 
and ovei-come the obstacles to be encountered, that a 
successful issue can be hoped for. Anything done to 
dispel tlio surrounding cloud of error, to lift the truth 
into the light of day, is a step gained—some advance 
made towards the final settlement. We are much too 
prone to strive after, and to waste time in fighting over, 
matters of secondary importance only, while wo leave 
the essential matter untouched. The chief objects to 
be accomplished are,—first, an equitable adjustment, as 
regards the whole of India, of the present fiscal burdens; 
ami, secamd, the placing the finances of our Eastern 
empire on a permanently sound basis. The scheme 
wliich most nearly approaches the fulfilment of these 
recpiirements is the scheme which should be adopted. 
A just measure will carry its own vindication. 



EECENT FISCAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
INDIA. 

Since tlie time of Mr. M^ilson, no Finance Minister 
lias grasped as lie did tlie principles of Indian finance. 
All that is best in the utterances of his .successors is 
but the echo of what he said. The extrication of the 
finances from the chaotic insolvency in which they were 
left by the Mutiny, the introduction of a sound system 
of note currency, and the settlement of the relations 
between Government and the I’residency banks were no 
small achievements for a single year; but even more 
important tluui these measures were the broad lines of 
policy wliicb ho laid down, and on wliich ho would have 
worked had he lived. After him came Mr. Laing, Sir 
0. Trevelyan, and Mr. Massey, in the expositions of two 
of whom at least arc to bo found traces of a certain 
originality and breadth of vision. Then follows an un¬ 
broken line of financiers chosen from the Indian Civil 
Service, whose views are mostly colourless. Sir John 
Strachoy may ho regarded as being to some extent an 
exception. His policy has been more or less pronounced, 
in various ways. His a[)])ointment was uuderstood to 
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have some meaning. When he received the financial 
portfolio from Sir William Muir, the tenure of office of 
the latter had not run its natural course. The reason 
for the change may have been that Sir William Muii 
had become weary of his work; or some object may 
have been intended by the Secretary of State s Council, 
of which Sir John Strachey’s brother is an energetic 
and influential member. Sir William Muir left a surplus. 
Sir John Strachey has obtained a larger surplus,*' after 
encountering one or two deficits for which he was in no 
way responsible, lie is as little accountable for the 
surplus, which is mainly due to a recovery of the price 
of silver and a rise in ojnnm. It is not intended to 
enter here into the details ol the Budget results, and 
figures will be employed only should their use prove 
unavoidable; it is proposed rather to discuss measures 
and principles. The measure.s with which bii John 
Strachey is more particularly identifietl are the abolition 
of the duties on Manchester goods imported into India ; 
the removal of an internal Customs lino that stretched 
from one side of India to the other; the cijualization 
of the salt duties; and the revival of the income or 
licence tax — a tax which, after undergoing various 
transformations, was dropped by >Sir William Muii 

* A, HurpIiiM of oriliiKuy rovomic over oriiimiry ospoiidilurc. 
Tlax'oHfcoF Affgliau War inusf: be regarded as an exceptional 
(■barge, to be dinti'ilmted over two or three years. The error 
made in .■ahailathig expenses actually iticurred is a separate 
tnaltcr. 
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during the period of Lord Northbrook’s admiuistration. 
To to list we might add a scheme for the recti hcutmn 
of the Indian exchanges by means of the introduction 
of a gold cun-ency, which received the support of some 
at least of the Secretary of States financial advisers; 
also an extension of the system of local budgets inaugu¬ 
rated by Mr. Laing. This system has since iieimnc 
known by the appropriate appellation ol .Deci'ulrnhcuiwn. 

Lor the removal of the inland Oiisionis hedge Hii 
John Strachey deserves nothing Imt praise. L’liis barrier 
was the shattered relic of a haibarous age its utility 
had ceased, and its preservation scrual only to perpetuate 
an unhaUowed memory. With this measure is allied the 
equalization of the salt duties, also a nnKdi-nei'ded 
reform. To the other measures enumerated tin- same 
unqualified approval can hardly be extended. In some 
cases their soundness, in otlim's their ex])edieney, may¬ 
be doubted. The leading idea of Sir John Slrneliey’s 
policy is the abolition of the custom duties. Hits idea, 
he informs ns in his last Budget speech, he has ciito- 


tained from a very remote jicriod—“ before Manchester 
had herself discovered she was injured by them, and long 
before Lord Salisbury had proved in his despatches ” (in 
a manner which seems to Sir John Strachey unmiswcr- 
abie) “the serious injury they were inflicting upon this 
country”—that is, upon India; and he assures us that 
he would not have accepecl his present office if he had 
not had the opportunity of co-operating with others in 
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carrying out the convictions of a lifetime .—Financial 
Statement of HMh February, 1880. 

The Indian cotton duties have given rise to a good 
deal of discussion in both England and India. It may at 
once be conceded that so far as the duties are protective 
they are indefensible; but, deprived of their protective 
character, no source of revenue could be more free from 
objection, or l)ettcr adapted to India. Had a manufac¬ 
turing industry not sprung up in India, it is unlikely 
that any complaint woidd have been made against them. 
Lord Nortbb^-ook, in framing his Tarift’ Act, in 1875, 
endeavoured )o save the revenue from them by placing 
Manchester manufactures and Indian manufactures on 
the same footing; Imt his intentions were misconstrued 
and his plans upset. With less experience of India 
than Sir John Strachey, but keener perception of the 
conditions to be dealt with, lie saw that it the duties 
were then to be given up, the only alternative was a 
resort to wide-reaching direct taxation. Lord North¬ 
brook may have been too unsparing in his denunciation 
of direct taxiition ; but his objections apply with peculiar 
force io iaxalion of an indiscriminate character, audi as 
that introduced by Sir John Strachey. 

It has of (ioursc lieen explained by the present Finance 
Minister that Ihc licence tax has not been revived to 
supply the phwa; oi' the cotton duties, but for a totally 
dififerenl purpose. When, however, revenue is aban¬ 
doned on the one hand, and new taxes imposed simul- 
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taneoiisly on the other, it is not illogical to conclude 
that the sum received from the taxes goes to make up 
for the income which has been relinquished. That, 
concurrently, an addition has acci'iied to the revenue, 
realized from old soirrces, is a purely fortuitous occur¬ 
rence. Nothing will justify the surrender of the Custom 
(jyties—of which the duties on cotton goods compose 
the chief part—until another source of revenue, equally 
productive and equally inoffensive, has been discovered. 
Such another source has not yet been found, nor is 
there any evidence to show that Sir John Strachey had 
hit upon it when, years gone l)y, he began to dream oi' 
an emancipated Indian commerce. The time lais not 
yet arrived for the abolition of the duties; but it will 
come. What shall be substituted for them? We shall 
consider presently. The principal objection to these 
duties is the political objection—-the objection that their 
retention may tend to diininisli the interest which some 
English constituencies and English Governments feel in 
the prosperity of India. 

Direct taxation was reimposed in India with the 
object of providing an insurance reserve against famine. 
The necessity of treating famine expenditure as an ordi¬ 
nary charge against revenue had been recognized by 
Lord Northbrook’s Government. In carrying out this 
idea. Sir John Strachey marked down two classes as 
resting under special obligations to find the money 
required; namely, traders and agriculturists. But the 
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agricultural classes were already tlie largest contributors 
to tlie revenue, and something should have been done to 
protect them in consideration of the rent they paid. 
Not only was the new tax extended to the land; it was 
applied to temporarily settled land and permanently 
settled land without distinction. This course the 
Enance Minister sought to justify by bringing forward 
a decision of Her Majesty’s Government, to the effect 
that the State had an undoubted right to impose on 
persons in possession of incomes derived from land, 
taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land 
revenue, in order to meet the growth of the public 
requirements, local or otherwise. 

“ The levying of such rates,” the Duke of Argyll had 
written, " upon the holders of land, irrespective of the 
amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of 
faith upon the part of the Government, whether as 
regards liolders of permanent or temporary tenures.” 
The rule here laid down is applicable enough to Bengal, 
where the land is permanently settled, and to the other 
Pi'ovinces also when money is required for local improve¬ 
ments ; but it does not hold good in terminably settled 
BroviiHHis, with respect to im[)erial demands. 

I'’ainiiu! is a calamity which the whole country is in- 
tcircislcd in aveating, and no particular class can be singled 
out as specially liable to bear the charge. At the same 
tinit!, all classes are bound to contribute; according to 
their ability to the general revenues. Had Sir John 
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Strachey based Hs measure Tipon this ground, his posi¬ 
tion would have been unassailable. He would have had 
on his side, also, the weighty authority of Mr. Wilson. 
In the only Budget statement which he had the op¬ 
portunity of delivering, Mr. Wilson said: 

“ In selecting new sources of revenue, the Government 
are very much impressed Avith the tact that hitherto a 
largo share of the revenue has been derived from land, 
and that the practice of revising the assessments peri¬ 
odically has at least had the effect of keeping the actual 
cultivator always at a rack rent. We therefore think 
that, whatever new taxes we impose, the incidence shall 
fall mainly upon other classes. I'here is no doubt that 
merchants and bankers, and others, can haidly be s<iid 
to have borne their full share ol the Imrdens oi flic 
State heretofore.” And again : “ Wliatevm- we do sliall 
be based upon the strictest equality between class and 
class, whether Europeans or Nativi's, whether oliicial or 
non-official.” All classes who live, and prosper under 
the State should assist to support th.e Htate. 'I’hc British 
merchant, who is enabled to carry on his business un¬ 
molested, should pay for tlie stimirity which he enjoys, 
and he would not object to contribute along with others, 
if asked to do so on proper grounds. I le now grumbles 
because he believes himself to have been cajoled. He 
asks why ho specially should be taxed fertile prevention 
of famine, and the otiicial classes and professionnl men 
be exempted. The question is a puzzling one to answer. 
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He is angry also because tbe proceeds of the taxes have 
not been applied to famine ])urposes. 

Some other argiiments used by the mercantile com¬ 
munity are not equally reasonable. The Calcutta Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, for instance, maintains that because 
the finances show a surplus, there is no need of the in¬ 
come tax. This is the argument used by Manchester: 
“ There is a surplus, and therefore there ought to be no 
duty on Manchester goods.” But if all these demands 
are to be listened to, how is the country to be 
governed ? Other contributors to the revenue may 
fairly claim a remission of some part of the demands 
now made upon them when there is a surplus ; but the 
merchants cannot reasonably plead the existence of a sur¬ 
plus as a reason for not taxing tlrein at all. I'he finances 
contain many elements of instability; and besides this, 
there are various uses to wliiclx a surplus, when it is 
secured, may bo turned; tlicro is debt to be redeemed, 
there are fortifications to bo built, and railways and 
canals to bo made; and greater leniency is required 
towards the holders of temporarily settled lands. Any 
outcry that has been raised against the in(;omc and 
licence taxes has proceeded from the Ihrrojniuu and 
Native communities in the large towns, who understand 
the business of creating a clamour'. They have to a great 
extent the command of the press, and are adepts at the 
art of getting up memorials. In this way they manage 
to produce an impression that the tax is obnoxious. 
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Obnoxious to whom? To those who pay it, who pay 
in no other way, and who cannot be reached excepting 
by direct taxation. The rural population has been silent. 
The Government of India congratulates itself that, in 
the interior of the country, the tax has been collected 
with so little trouble. The country people are not clever 
at combination, and they do not possess any channel 
through which they can make their opinions kno'wn; but 
depend upon it they have thought a good deal, without 
perhaps coming to any clear decision in their own minds 
as to what Government might not have the right to 
demand, but feeling it was hard that their rent should 
be raised periodically, and that they should have to pay 
taxes—^local taxes and imperial taxes—besides. As T 
heard a very eloquent lady speaker observe at a woman’s 
suffrage meeting lately, silence must not be taken in 
then' case—^in either case—as evidence of assent so much 
as of coercion. The licence tax should never have been 
extended to the temporarily settled Provinces. Mr. 
Wilson’s income tax was applied to the land, but in 
such a manner that—beginning at a high minimum of 
income—the holders of temporarily settled land would 
be left practically free, while permanently settled land 
would be brought in. Such at least was his intention. 
“ We are aware,” he said, “ that in practice very few 
zemindars in the North-West will pay income tax, and 
when we consider their relation to the land, and that 
their payments arc always subject to revision, we think 
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tlieir exemption, falling under a fair and general rule, is 
not to be regretted.” Sir John Strachey’s tax, on the 
other hand, descended to incomes of Rs.lOO a year—a 
bare subsistence. It is almost incredible that an opinion 
such as that expressed in the following sentences should 
issue from one who has had so much experience of India. 
The extract is from Sir John Strachey’s speech intro¬ 
ducing a Bill to apply the licence tax to the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab and Oudh (all under terminable 
settlement):— 

“As to tlic objection wliicli has Ijccn rained in Home; qriarters, 
that this ta.\- will fall mainly on tlie- pom-. I content rnyaelf with 
simply denying the fact. It will toueli no person wIio.se nett 
earnings arc loss than Eh. 100 a year; and if anybody .asscrls that 
in tho Provincx*H to which this Bill refers any man is |)oor %vho 
possesses an income of Es. 100 a year, he is ignorant of 1 he facta. 
Such a man is not poor; he is a man far removed above poverty, 
and well able to pay his eontrihution towards eiiHuritig the country 
against famine. To say tliat our new tavatioii will fall upon the 
poor is either an error or a, calumny.” 

In support of this opinion Sir John Strachey Iia.s 
quoted a statement made by Sir Richard dbiniile to a. 
similar effect. T shall not attempt to give an explanation 
of Sir Richard Temple’s reasons for endorsing such an 
opinion, d'ho Native of India in possession of an income 
of Rs. 8h a month lias the means to procure coarse grain, 
salt, and clothing—of the last he xvants litfle—for liini- 
selt and iiis family; but he must lie considered a pom- 
man, and not a fit subject for direct taxation, wliicli is 
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no more suited to the poor of India than to the pool' of 
England. The poor of India pay a very heavy duty da 
salt, and they pay also on their clothing, hut the duty 
on the latter is inappreciable. Even more surprising 
than Sir John Strachey’s declaration regarding the scope 
of his ta.xatiou scheme is his subsequent attempt to 
justily the measure in its totality, at the very same time 
that, owing to the adverse criticism it had called forth, 
he was obliged to amend it. In his last Budget state¬ 
ment he says: 

“ Considering that precisely the same reasons wore given by 
the Govornmeut, and accepted by the Legislature, for imposing 
fresh ta-vation on the trading and on the agricultural classes, with 
the ohjcci. of iirotcic.ting i;he country against the financial consc- 
i|uwi(‘(^s of laminc, and that special stress was laid upon our desire 
to make tbo Inirden tall witli approximate equality on each of 
tlicso clasc's, it would bo diflhnilt, for the present Government at 
least, to !icc<ipt any proposition for treating them differently now. 
In fact;, it would bo hardly possible to maintain the cesses on the 
land, if the la.v on trades were abolished. It might bo more pos- 
Hilde to del'cnd tlio abolition of the eesscs on the laud and the 
niuintoniinco of tbo tax on trades. But it is needless to discuss 
Buc.b ipuistions. P.racti(ially, so far as we are now concerned, 
ihc.s(! tuxes on the tigriculiural and trading classes stand on the 
same bases.” 

At the same sitting of the Council at which this pro¬ 
test as to the uselessness of discussing the question of 
an alteration of the iucidciico of the tax was made, a 
Bill was introduced, removing the tax from agricultmists, 
and raising the taxable income to Es.500. 

Keference is made by Mr. Fawcett, in his recently 
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published work on Indian Knaiice, to the introduction 
of this tax, and its subsequent amendment—which was 
not carried so far as he supposes. I have the greatest 
respect for Mr. FaAveett. He has done much to dissemi¬ 
nate sound views on political economy, and especially 
with regard to Indian financial questions; but, if I 
mistake not, much of the information which his essays 
contain has come from the Indian Financial Depai’tment 
and India Office. When he says that the utmost limit 
of taxation w.'is reached, he hardly goes far enough. 
The limit was overstepped. Mr. Fawcett trusts too 
nmch to hedging in erratic Governments by rules. No 
rules in the world will keep them right, if they are pro¬ 
ceeding on wrong principles. He also, it appears to me^ 
relies too much upon the improvement which may be 
effected in the state of the finances by reductions in expen¬ 
diture. All that possibly can be done ought to be done 
in this direction, but the ordinary expenses of Go\'ermnent 
are more likely to increase than decrease, if the admini¬ 
stration is to be preserved in an efficient state. The 
only branch in which any considerable saving seems 
possible is the military expenditure, to which allusion 
will be made by-and-bye. 

The amendment of the licence tax was not carried far 
enough. The tax ought to have been extended to the 
richer traders, and to officials and professional men. Sir 
John Strachey says; 

If it had now been poyBiblc to attempt tho removal of tlio 
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numerous inequalities and anomalies \vliicli are mse 2 )arable from 
any sucli partial system of taxation as tbat wliieh now exists, tliis 
would have been an object of high importance; but the mere 
extension of taxation to the official and professional classes would 
clearly be no complete solution of such a problem, although it 
might be a step towards it.’* 

That is quite true; but the extension to the official 
and professional classes would have been a considerable 
step towards a solution, and the other steps could have 
been taken later. When the licence tax was re-iinposed, 
in 1877, the servants of Government and others depen¬ 
dent upon fixed incomes were exempted from the tax, 
for the reason, probably, that they suffered most from 
the depreciation of silver; but it was questionable policy 
to exclude any class. It might have been better for 
Government to have taken into separate consideration 
the adequacy of the remuneration paid to its servants, 
and to have left other employers to do the same. Go¬ 
vernment and others have contracted to pay their seiwants 
certain amounts of cuiTcncy, but it is doubtful if they 
can be held responsible for a fall in the purchasing value 
of the currency. It might be contended also that, even 
at their reduced value, the present salaries arc sufficiently 
liberal. Can good men bo got at the price ? It is not 
believed that the servants of Govcimment would advance 
any claim to be treated differently from others in the 
matter of taxation. They are remunerated according to 
the value of their services, as other men, and are equally 
liable to be taxed. It should of course be kept in mind 
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that the European comimiiiity pay something to the 
revenue in the form of Ciistoiii duties ^ but their contri¬ 
bution in this shape is not of sufficient importance to 
justify their exemption from direct taxation; and when 
the Custom duties are abolished they will pay absolutely 
nothing, if not directly taxed. The licence-income tax 
should not only be extended to the well-to-do traders, 
bankers, professional men, and Government servants of 
the higher grades, and assessed upon them as an income 
tax; it ought also lo bo applied to fundholders, the 
zemindars of Bengal, and all other property-holders 
the holders of land under terminable settlements only 
being excluded. Assessed at a moderate percentage rate, 
and with some degi-oe of exactness, it ought to yield a 
good round sum. The machinery for its collection 
already exists. Objections may be made on account of 
the inr|uisitorial (diaracter of an income tax, but such 
objections must be set aside. If need be, it may be left 
to the contributors to make a w.ritten declaration on their 
honour—-and Ahru is a thing to which the bcttcu’ class of 
natives attacli some value—of the amount ot income on 
which they are liable to pay, until they and the collecjting 
agents become used to each otlier. There is, however, 
no danger now of oppression, as the classes to wliom the 
tax will be applicable, after the exclusion of ^^jigricultu- 
rists and very poor people, liave quite sufficient intellb 
gence to take care of themselves. Ol^yections have been 
made to this ta.x on the ground that it is of the nature 
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of “class taxation.” The phrase is totally devoid of 
objectionable signification, used with reference to India- 
The question to be solved is the equitable distribution 
of public burdens. Why should there not be class tax¬ 
ation, if that is the only means by which the classes on 
whom it will fall can be made to contribute to the 
revenue ? Adjusted in the manner above proposed, the 
tax will extend to all classes, excepting only tlic holders 
of land of which the assc.ssment is liable to revision, and 
the poor. Tew will be inclined to find fault with either 
of these exceptions. 

The charge made against Sir John Strachey, that ho 
has not redeemed his pledge with regard to the ajjplica- 
tion of the famine taxes, cannot be sustained. When 
introducing these taxes. Sir John Strachey explained: 

“It is fho first intention of tlie present Government i:o apply 
the funds now to fjo provided for this specvial purpose—that is, 
the formation of afainine reserve—strictly to tlio exclusive obieets 
which they were do.signed to Bccun-. In such luiitters, no doubt, 
Governments cannot fetter their Hueces.sors, and nothing that wo 
could now say or do would prevent the application of this fund 
to other purpose,s. Without thinking of a future far removed 
from UB, events might of course happen which would render it 
impracticable oven for us, who luive designed these measures, to 
maintain our present resolutioBH.”—(/■hvwwr Budmt of Dccanber, 
1877.) 

The events anticipated have occurred. He perhap.s 
ventured too far on a subsequent occasion {Debate on 
Northern India Licence Bill, January, 1878) in stating 
that “ the proceeds of these new taxes will be expended 
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for tlie purpose of providing wliat I liave called an in¬ 
surance against famine, and for no other purpose what¬ 
ever.” But this second declaration must he read in 
connection with the first. The application of the pro¬ 
ceeds of these taxes, along with surplus revenue obtained 
from other sources, to defrayment of the cost of the 
Affghan War, was a perfectly lawful appropriation of 
them. The surplus might have been locked up in the 
treasury to form a cash insurance fund, or used to buy 
up Government stock; but in that case debt must have 
been incurred to pay for the war. The persistent refusal 
in some quarters to acknowledge the necessity to India 
of a rectification of her frontiers, and of thrusting out 
from a neighbouring country a power whose establish¬ 
ment there would have involved her in continual trouble 
and in a heavy addition to her permanent military esta¬ 
blishments, is not more astonishing than the wilful mis¬ 
representation which has attributed the lute deficits in 
the Indian finances to the recklessness and extravagance 
of a Conservative Ministry. There may have been a 
little too much of theatrical demonstration about the 
conduct of the Conservative policy, but the aims were 
sound; and it is quite certain that until Jjord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry came into office those who directed the 
affairs of England had not realized either the, dangers 
that threatened her or her imperial power and responsi¬ 
bilities. If the Liberal party and the country now 
appreciate these things, it is greatly due to tlie late 
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Ministry. Holding Liberal views in politics, I have the 
less hesitation in giving expression to this opinion. 

Tor the equalization of the revenue burdens of India, 
two measures remain to be carried out in addition to 
the extension of direct taxation to the classes before 
indicated, who now escape. Those two measures are: 

(1.) That the populations of the separate and so- 
called independent Native States should pay some por¬ 
tion of the cost of guarding the empire. 

(2.) An equal distribution of the land revenue burden. 

The peoples of the separate States are now charged 
with the support of local armies, which perform no 
service, but which entail upon the Supreme Government 
the maintenance of a much larger military force and 
heavier expenditure than would otherwise be necessary. 
The inhabitants of those States should pay for the pro¬ 
tection afforded to them from external aggression. The 
armies they now maintain arc of no benefit to them in 
any way. The reduction or total abolition of these 
local forces, or their absorption into the imperial army 
of India, is a matter for diplomatic negociation, and 
could no doubt be arranged. The armies might either 
bo abolished, the princes being left body-guards, and 
regimental or brigade commands in the imperial army 
being conferred, according to status, on those of them 
having military proclivities; or a certain portion of the 
military forces of the separate States might be amalga¬ 
mated with the imperial army, and the princes retained 
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in command of tlie troops taken over. It must be 
remembered tbat India is governed for tbe benefit of 
her people, and tbe native princes are no doubt’becom¬ 
ing alive to this truth. 

The equal distribution of the land revenue burden 
can only be accomplished in one of two ways—either by 
extending the perpetual settlement of the land to the 
whole of India, or by assimilating the Bengal Land 
Settlement to the settlements of the other Provinces. 

The land question in India differs from the land 
question in England in this res])ect, that in India the 
State is the supremo landowner, and the land rent the 
principal public revenue. As landowner the State has 
responsibilities as well as rights; but it cannot dis¬ 
charge its responsibilities unless all the land pays alike. 

It is clear enough that the State landlord cannot be 
so liberal as it ought to be with its other tenants, while 
those in the largest Province do not pay rent in the 
same proportion as the rest. It is also apparent that 
this inequality must be a cause of financial weakness to 
the State, the principal revenue being, as before stated, 
the land rents. If Bengal paid in the same proportion 
as the others, the State might do a great deal more for 
them in the shape of remissions when needful, and of 
local improvements, such as wells and drainage. It is 
even possible that irrigation might be made altogether 
free. The State landlord in India does not provide 
farm buildings, or carry out local improvements, in the 
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same way as land proprietors do in England. The 
State has not done this in the Provinces which have 
terminable land settlements, and the zemindars have not 
done so in Bengal. One of the purposes of the Bengal 
Land Settlement was the improvement of agriculture 
and commerce, but the zemindars have done nothing in 
this direction. /Vnother purpose was the prevention or 
mitigation of famines; bixt hei-e again the settlement 
has failed to serve its object. The zemindars have not 
expended money on the land for the attainment of this 
end; they paid no portion of the cost of the famine in 
their own Province in 1874, and they were exempted 
from the liability to contribute to the famine reserve 
which the Govomment recently detennined to create. 
It is curious, in face of the difficulty which Government 
has had in forming a fiunine fund, to reflect that this 
was one of the purposes of the settlement. Mr. Wilson’s 
view with regard to the Bengal Settlement was that, 
“so far as the rent of those lands goes, that is fixed 
and unalterable as long as the conditions are complied 
with.” This is undoubtedly correct; but have the 
conditions been complied with? And admitting, as 
is unquestionably the case, that the money rent of the 
land was fixed, does it follow that the Settlement cannot 
be brought into conformity with existing circumstances 
by compensating the landholders? Mr. Wilson had 
not time to become fully conversant with the conditions 
of the Settlement or wilh its bearings, nor had he an 
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opportunity of seeing the effect of the depreciation of 
silver on the fixed rent paid to Government. The Times 
suggested, some time ago, a revision of the diirty years 
settlements of the terminably settled Provinces, as a 
means of recouping the loss sustained by the Indian 
Government from the diminution in the value of the 
silver cim-ency; but The Times forgot the existence of 
the Perpetual Settlement. 

This completes the programme for the equalization of 
revenue burdens. 

Sir John Strachcy’s scheme for averting the loss 
sustained from the fall in silver was fortunately not 
carried out. Had it been adopted, the effect on prices, 
on the Government revenue, and on the peace of the 
country, would have been disastrous. It only wanted 
that Sir John Strachey should have been allowed to give 
practical shape to his long-cherished idea of abolishing 
the Custom duties before another source of revenue had 
been found, to complete the catastrojfiie. It appears 
that the proposals for a change of currency were 
disapproved by the independent committee to whom 
they were submitted in England. It should be known, 
however, that they had already met with strong disap¬ 
proval in India. 

The main cause of disturbance of the Indian finances 

_if not also of tlie silver market—is the Secretary of 

State’s drawings; and the only effectual way of reducing 
these is by reducing India’s gold liabilities, to provide 
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the interest upon which to a large extent the drafts are 
drawn. The only way, again, to reduce the gold 
liahilities, is to find some country in need of silver; to 
borrow the money which that country requires, in gold, 
and with the gold to pay off the Indian gold debt, as 
far as may be practicable, transferring silver to the 
borroAving country on Indian account. The requisite 
transfer might be arranged by opening a silver credit 
with the Bank of Trance, or the credit might bo opened 
with the Bank of England, the latter being left to settle 
terms with the Bank of Trance. By a transaction of 
this nature, the Bank of Trance, now burdened with an 
excessive stock of silver, might bo considerably cased. 
If reforms are to be executed in Turkey—a task which 
England and India should undertake betAveen them—if 
Turkey’s financial affairs arc to be set in order, and her 
neglected though naturally rich Asiatic Provinces, are to 
be resuscitated—money Avill be required for these pur¬ 
poses. The best method of raising the value of silver is 
by turning it to use. It continues to retain all its value 
in the East, and many useful things may still be done 
through its agency in both India and I'urkey, which 
could not be accomplished by means of gold, because 
there is not gold enough for the puri>osc. 

The reduction of the ])ayments of the Indiari Clovern- 
ment in England would be fnrtlier assivstod by the more 
extensive purcliase, through local agency in India, of 
the stores—including railway material—noAv procured 
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througli the agency of the* Secretary of State. Some¬ 
thing has been done in this direction, but in a lame 
half-hearted way. It has long been known in India 
that the stores bought through the India Office have cost 
a great deal more than they should have done, and that 
the freights paid upon them have far exceeded the rates 
paid by private merchants and shippers. The interests 
concerned, in England, are probably influential enough 
to prevent this matter from being taken in hand in a 
praetical and thorough manner. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the Indian Einance 
Minister, that the check placed upon the prosecution of 
public works is temporary only. Much remains to be 
done to extend the facilities for bringing produce to the 
rnaiu lines of railway and coast towns. The only danger 
is that this fresh accession of xcal may carry the 
Government of India from the extreme of parsimony to 
the opposite polo of profligacy. The damning charac¬ 
teristic of Indian fiscal policy is its want of continuity 
and consistency. The ordinary civil and judicial duties of 
tlie Government are conducted with ability and smooth¬ 
ness, and even the foreign policy has some sort of 
cohesion; but so much cannot be said with respect to 
finance and public works. It is stated that the present 
suspension is due to the Home Government, but the 
panic began in India and spread to England. The 
panic has had the good effect of forcing on reductions 
in expenditure, which otherwise might have been difiicult 
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to carry into force. With a view to large railway under¬ 
takings, huge establishments were formed, but the 
principal lines of railway, the trunk lines, were not 
taken over, and the establishments became practically 
useless, excepting to prey on the treasury. 

It is not easy to reconcile the professed eagerness of 
the Government of India now to push forward the con¬ 
struction of public works with their trifling over the few 
hundred miles of railway which is to connect Bombay 
with llajpootana and the Northern Provinces of India. 
After twelve years of idling, this unfinished remnant of 
a trunk line, occurring midway in one of the chief routes 
of commerce, is to be completed by inserting a narrow 
gauge connection between two lines of l)road gauge. 
Indian administrators are most able, disinterested, and 
ahogtithcr excellent men, Init they arc unaccountably 
(leflcdoiit in comprehensiveness of grasp and penetration 
in cconomiciil matters. They are emphatically not either 
political economists or, in the more restricted sphere of 
the science, linancicrs. 

Public, works recpiire to be prosecuted with judgment 
as well as zeal; and the assignment by the Public Works 
Committee of a limit to the annual 'expenditure upon 
them affords some guarantee that new schemes will not 
be proceeded with until they have received mature con¬ 
sideration. The sum of £2,500,000, at which the annual 
outlay has been fixed, is probably as much as can pro¬ 
fitably bo expended. Against this also has to be set the 
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famine insurance provision of £1,500,000, temporarily 
diverted, wMch is to be applied either to public works 
or the redemption of debt. The new loan liability to be 
incurred yearly for works of improvement should not 
therefore exceed £1,000,000. Indeed, if the Indian. 
Government managed its rents properly, it should hardly 
have occasion to resort to loans at all: it should be aide 
to provide out of its rents all the money required for the 
impi’ovcment of its estate. Tor the outlay of State money 
on public works which improve the land the Stale should 
obtain some return. This the State does oldain in thnno 
Provinces the land settlements of which arc terminable, 
but not in Bengal. When the State has accjuired tlu' 
right to share in the inci’easc of the rent in Bengal in I In; 
same manner as elsewhere, the Custom duticss may with 
safety be abolished, for by their removal commerce would 
be stimulated and the value of the land improved. ^Vitli 
increased commerce, traffic on the railways likewise would 
increase, and the State should therefore lose no time in 
obtaining possession of all the trunk lines. By doing so 
it will secure a revenue which can be colle(."ttui without 
producing irritation, and it will be enabkal also to pro¬ 
secute with greater vigour than it is now in the position 
to do, the exten-sion of the less lucrative branch ruilways 
which it has already undertaken. 

One word about the form of the Budget accounts' 
Here again vacillation is apparent. In some yetirs gross 

receipts from public works are shown as rcvcmic; in 

0 
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other years nett receipts. Sometimes provincial rates 
are included j sometimes they are excluded. Under 
these circumstances comparisons become either fallacious 
or impossible. The gross receipts and working expenses 
of railways and irrigation works being given in a separate 
account, only the nett profit or loss need be brought 
into the final balance sheet called the Budget. There 
might likewise be added another account, showing 
clearly the sources whence the provincial rates and taxes 
are obtained, if it is necessary to bring these into the 
imperial Budget; but it might be better to exclude 
them. 

A statement of “Imperial, Provincial, and Local 
Bevenue and Expenditure” accompanies the Budget now, 
but in a form so complicated that no person unacquainted 
with the Indian Einancial Department’s peculiar method 
of stating things could draw any definite conclusion 
from it. It deserves to be considered also whether the 
accounts shovtld not be stated in the currency of India. 
We might then be able to tell the actual loss by ex¬ 
change, and whether the gain by exchange, for which 
credit is taken on the revenue side of the accounts, is 
real or fictitious. Everybody who consults the Indian 
accounts is sufficiently acquainted with the Indian unit 
to understand them; but, if the need exist, an abstract 
in sterling money can be published in the Parliamentary 
Blue Book. Other improvements might be made, but 
these are the changes immediately required to render 
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the accounts intelligible, and a correct presentment of 
the financial position. 

I sat down to tins paper with the determination not 
to criticise Indian financial proceedings in a captious 
spirit. If the strictures passed on the Government 
action in some cases appear severe, I can only regret 
there should have been occasion for them. I wish to 
state also that the paper was written before the recent 
revelation of an error in the Indian estimates, and is not 
an issue from the agitation which that error has produced. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. PURCHASE OP THE 
MAIN LINES. 

In the year 1869, as a result of some correspondence 
with the late Sir Henry Durand, one of the noblest 
among the noblc-nainded men who have belonged to the 
Indian Services, I was induced to commit to writing 
such ideas as occurred to me with reference to a scheme 
of railway extension which had about that time been re¬ 
solved upon by the Indian Government. The Govern¬ 
ment having determined to take the (ionstniction and 
management of all now lines of railway into its own 
hands, I ventured to suggest that it was desirable Go¬ 
vernment should at the same time obtain possession of 
the railways already constructed, for the following 
reasons:— 

Pirst: because all the principal commercial routes had 
already been occupied, and only feeders of the existing 
lines were left for Government to construct. 

Second: the contracts with the railway companies 
which owned the.main lines provided for the purchase 
,of those linos by Government, and the obvious course 
for Government to take appeared to be to obtain 
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possession of tlie ma-in lines before raising ilicii \aluc 
against itself by laying on feeders. 

Third; a close examination of the railway contraers 
disclosed the fact that Government was not only bovuid 
to pay the guai'anteed rate of interest, but was liable 
also for the capital and debenture debt. 


The prices of the various railway 
as follows:— 

stocks in 1809 

were 

East Indian. 

. £107A per 

£100 

Eastern Bengal . . - < . 

107i 


Great Indian Peninsula 

lOCi 


Bombay and Central India . 

1051- 

5? 

8ontlx of India • . . . . 

10(5 

» 

Madras. 

1051 

J? 

Scinde. 

1041 

n 


The prices to-day are these;— 


Bast Indian (purchased by Government at £125 

per .-ClOO Htdck.) 

Eastern Bengal 


£140 per £100 

Great Indian Peninniila 

* 

127 ' 

Bombay and Central India . 

* » » 

125 

Madras , . * . 

* 4 # 

122 

South Indian 

# « i» 

125 

Scinde. 

# * 

124 


In the month of August, 1870, a despatch was atl- 
dressed by the Government of India to the Seeretary of 
State for India—the Duke of Argyll at that time held 
the office — recommending that the cpiestion of the ae- 
<juisition of the railways should be taken into considera¬ 
tion, and setting forth the conditions of purchase reserved 
by the contracts. The Duke of Argyll docs not seem to 
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have given much heed to this representation. Indeed, 
if I mistake not, he had, before its arrival, and without 
consulting the Government of India, undertaken to re¬ 
new, for a second period of 25 years, the contracts of the 
Great Indian Peninsula, the Madras, and the Bombay and 
Central India Railways, surrendering at the same time 
all on account of the debt for guaranteed interest 

paid by Government, which had accrued against them. 
The East Indian Railway Company, luckily or unluckily 
for itself, did not accept the Duke s terms. 

The apprehended inefficiency of Government manage¬ 
ment was doubtless one of the principal objections to 
the transference of the Indian railways to the State. 
On this subject I wrote when proposing the purchase: 

“We have to consider, however, whether Government 
can construct railways with success, and manage them 
when constructed with efficiency. The experiment of 
the projected State railway between Lahore and Peshawur 
will furnish practical proof as to whether Government 
can do this. The present state of the Public Works 
Department, if we are to form an opinion from public 
criticisms,—which, however, arc often unjust, is not 
such as to inspire confidence in its ability to carry out 
works with economy, completeness, and expedition. But 
if the department is not now equal to the task, is it not 
possible to raise it to the required standard of efficiency? 
In view of the great works contemplated, it seems neces¬ 
sary to so raise it. In view of these great works also it 
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will be necessary to organize an efficient system of con¬ 
trol over the enormous expenditure which they will 
involve. To recommend the projection of works, to 
supervise their construction, to maintain the staff on a 
footing of efficiency, and to control the expenditure, 
would seem to be duties which should be confided to a 
special functionary—say, a Minister of Public M orks 
who, for all money expended on the works, would bo 
accountable to the Minister of Finance; the latter will 
have sufficiently difficult employment in finding the 
means for carrying on the works, and in maintaining an 
ecpality generally between revenue and expenditure; 
the most diligent care will be needed to preserve the 

finances in a state of solvency. 

The Public 'Works staff was reinforced, a Minister of 
Public Works was appointed, and an Engineering College 
established in England; but the main lines of railway 
were not acquired, and even the construction of new 
railways was not prosecuted with the vigour which these 
expensive preparations seemed to foretell. 1 ho inactivity 
with respect to new railways was to some extent due 
to indecision regarding the question ot gauge. Some 
members of the Government were in favour of broad 
gauge, some in favour of narrow gauge. ■Ultinuitoly 
narrow gauge was adopted, and Government wouhl have 
nothing else anywhere. As feeders of the trunk lines, 
narrow gauge railways were exactly what was required, 
but not M continuations of the trunk lines themselves, 
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those lines having been built on the broad gauge. The 
great arterial line connecting Calcutta with Lahore—a 
broad gauge line—was extended to Peshawur and the 
north-western frontier on the narrow gauge. This was 
Government’s first essay at construction, and it was un¬ 
fortunate. After great' delay and a good deal of waste, 
the extension had to be relaid on the same gauge as the 
rest of the line. A similar error has been committed in 
the case of the trunk line running from Bombay through 
Bajpootana to Delhi. From Bombay to a little beyond 
Ahmedabad the line is built on the broad gauge, it then 
changes to the narrow gauge, and, on reaching Delhi, 
meets the East Indian and Punjab Railways, both broad 
gauge lines. The Bombay and Delhi Railway follows 
one of the oldest commercial routes in India. It con¬ 
nects Bombay with the rich cities of Rajpootana—the 
home of the Mawarrccs, the largest bankers and traders 
in Northern and Central India—as well as with the 
Upper Provinces of India, of which Delhi is the princi¬ 
pal piece-goods and bullion market. The impediment 
offered to the free flow of commerce by the double break 
of gauge on this main route must be regarded as a most 
unfortunate interruption. With the exception of the 
narrow gauge additions to the two broad gauge lines just 
mentioned, the construction of a .short line in Bengal— 
the Northern Bengal Railway—and of one or two other 
very small lines, nothing has been done iu the way of 
railway extension for some years. Had Government 
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proceeded steadily and systematically witli the con- 
strnctiou of branch railways on the narrow gauge, it 
might by this time have covered the districts intervening 
between the arterial lines with a network of feeders, and 
have found employment for its Public Works Minister 
and his establishment; while, by securing possession of 
the trunk lines, it would have placed itself in a position 
to realize to the full the benefit of the additional traflic 
brought to the old -lines by the new ones. Mourning 
over lost opportunities is profitless work; but one can¬ 
not avoid a feeling of regret mingled with some little 
exasperation, on reflecting that but for the occasion 
having been lost of getting possession of the trunk lines 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, when their 
contracts expired a few years ago, all the great railways 
would, with the transfer of the East Indian Railway this 
year, have become the property of the State. Only some 
of the smaller lines, such as the Oudh, the Punjab, and 
Eastern Bengal Railways, would have remained the pro¬ 
perty of guaranteed companies, and of those the contract 
of one will expire in 1883, and of another in 1885. 

The properties of the companies have greatly increased 
in value of lute years; but it is possible that reasonable 
terms of purchase may still be arranged. In the negoci- 
ations entered into for the purchase of the East Indian 
Railway, Government appears to have acted openly and 
with fairness; and if ncgociations are continued with 
the other companies in the same spirit, a settlement may 
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be brought about on terms mutually advantageous to 
them and to Government. A premium of 20 per cent, 
on the average—some getting less and some more— 
would probably satisfy them, provided they got paid in 
Government of India stock; and there can be no objec¬ 
tion to paying them in this form, for the railway capital 
is already a public obligation. We can either issue stock 
and regard the railways as an asset against it, using 
surplus revenue—when a surplus is available—for some 
other purpose such as the redemption of ordinary debt, 
or we can redeem the railway capital out of revenue. In 
the latter case, wo may have to contract fresh liabilities 
for other purposes; and as a rule it is not either politic 
or profitable to pay off old debt when new liabilities have 
to be incurred which may cost more than the existing 
ones. At the same time, we should pay off debt when 
our means will afford it; but it is necessary to find the 
means first. In a previous paper I have endeavoured to 
show how the means may be found. Judiciously ma¬ 
naged, the resources of India are more than sufficient 
for all her requirements. 

When the railways have been transferred to the State, 
it will bo in the power of Government to carry out {hose 
reductions which are still needed in the tariff rates, and 
especiallyin the rates for third-class passengers and goods; 
to simplify the classification of goods still more than has 
yet been done; and perhaps to introduce a uniform 
system of classification and rates of carriage for the whole 
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of India. These proceedings might further be accom¬ 
panied, at the same time that they would be greatly as¬ 
sisted, by the establishment of uniform standard weights 
and measures throughout the entire country—a step 
which would be of inestimable advantage to trade, and 
would prove valuable also for purposes of statistical com¬ 
parison, preventing false deductions and the erroneous 
action to which these lead. Trade wants no artificial 
stimulus. It never fails to respond when checks upon 
its freedom are removed, nor does it fail to bring pro¬ 
sperity along with it. The traffic on the railways is no¬ 
thing now to what it might be, and, let us hope, will 
become. Under the more direct control of Government 
the railways may also be rendered more efficient for large 
and rapid military movements than they at present are. 

A minor advantage which may be stated, is that the 
two telegraph services may be amalgamated. Govern¬ 
ment is a loser by its own telegraph lines, and is also a 
loser by the railway telegraph lines, for the expenditure 
on the latter is deducted from the traffic receipts payable 
to Government in liquidation of the outlay for guaranteed 
interest, the last being a direct charge on the public 
revenue. I have an impression, however, that with some 
of the railways such an amalgamation has lately been 
carried out. 

I have no wish to detract from such credit as may be 
due to the railway shareholders for supplying India with 
railway communication, but they can scarcely be ac- 
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corded all the credit, for Government gave a guarantee 
without which they would not have embarked their 
capital in railway enterprise in India. Besides the lia¬ 
bility undertaken for return of capital, the Government 
of India has paid some £25,000,000 to the companies 
under this guarantee to make up the deficiency between 
their earnings and 5 per cent.; to which sum if we add 
compensation for land paid on their account, loss by 
exchange and interest, the companies will be found in¬ 
debted to Government in a sum of 40 or 50 millions. 
India has paid somewhat dearly for its railways, but the 
companies were, nevertheless, probably the most efficient 
agency which the Government could have employed 
when railways were first projected there. The contracts 
were, however, a little one-sided. While Government 
could not purchase excepting at the end of 25 or 50 years, 
and then only by paying to the shareholders of each 
company “ a sum c(|ual to the amount of the value of 
all the shares and capital stock in the said company,” 
the shareliolders of the unprofitable lines might at any 
time demand to be relieved of their property, and to 
have the whole outlay upon it returned to them. One 
of the clauses of the contract provides that “ after any 
portion of the said line of railway shall have been finished 
and in work for three calendar months at least, it shall 
be lawfid for the said railway company, then or at any 
time thereafter during the said term of 99 years, to give 
notice in writing of their intention to surrender and re- 
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linqnisli the said raihray and works on any day to be 
mentioned in such notice, so that such notice be served 
at least six calendar months before that day both on the 
Secretary of State in Council in London, and also on the 

Secretary of Government at-; and in case of sucli 

notice being given, the said railway company shall, at 
the expiration thereof, surrender and relinquish to Her 
Majesty, for the purposes of the Government of India, 
the said line of railway and works accordingly, together 
with the telegraphs (if any), and shall, with all convenient 
speed, sell any lands in Great Britain which may then be 
held by the said railway company for the purpose of the 
undertaking to which this coiiti'act relates, and pay the 
clear moneys to be produced by such sale into the Bank 
of England, to the account of the Secretary of State in 
Council of India; and shall deliver to the Government, 
or their authorized agents on behalf of Her Majesty, for 
the purposes of the Government of India, the engines, 
carriages, stock, plant, and machinery belonging to tlic 
said line of railway and works, and all plans, surveys, 
sections, printings, writings, drawings, and documents 
whatsoever connected therewith; and the premises to be 
so surrendered and delivered sliall be accepted and re¬ 
ceived accordingly, it being expressly agreed that the 
said line of railway works, stations, telagraplis, engines, 
carriages, stock, plant, and machinery sliall, at tlie time 
of such surrender and delivery, be in a good working 
order, according to the covenant in that behalf .herein- 
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before contained on the part of the said railway company; 
and immediately upon such surrender and delivery being 
made, the Secretary of State in Council shall be bound 
to pay out of the revenues of India to the said railway 
company the capital expended by the said railway com¬ 
pany upon the said railway works and premises so to be 
surrendered and delivered, such expended capital being 
ascertained and certified in the manner hereinbefore 
mentioned, together with such parts (if any) of the 
capital raised for the purposes of this contract as shall 
remain in the Bank of England to the account of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and to discharge and in¬ 
demnify the said railway company from all debts and 
liabilities incurred with the. sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council in respect of the said line of railway; 
and thereupon the covenants hereinbefore contained for 
payment of interest shall cease as from the day upon 
which the said line of railway and works are to be sur¬ 
rendered and accepted; and all claims by the Secretary 
of State in Council, on account of interest on the said 
railway company in respect of the said line of railway, 
shall also cease, and the Secretary of State in Council 
shall be at liberty to retain out of any moneys payable 
to the said railway company the amount of all claims 
and demands of any sort then existing against the said 
railway company on the revenue account, in respect of 
their said railway, and which shall not be shown to have 
been fully satisfied and discharged. Provided always. 
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that the Secretary of State in Council shall not he liable to 
refund any sum expended in the maintenance or working 
of the said line of railway, or any part thereof, after the 
same shall have been opened, which sum is to be pro¬ 
vided by the railway company out of the revenues of the 
line, and interest, as hereinbefore provided, or otherwise.” 

The conditions relating to purchase are:— 

“ That at any time within six calendar months after 
the expiration of the first 25 years of the said term of 99 
years, or at any time within six calendar months after the 
expiration of the first 50 years of the same term, it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary of State in Council to give 

notice to the said railway company in London, and at-, 

of their intention to purchase on behalf of Her Majesty, 
for the purposes of the Government of India, the said rail¬ 
way and works, together with the stations and telegraphs 
(if any), and the engines, carriages, stock, plant, and 
machinery belonging to the said railway and works, but 
subject to such debts and liabilities (if any) as may have 
been incurred to Her Majesty or to the Secretary of State 
in Council {exclusive of any arrears of the interest on the 
capital of the said railway compa7iy paid by the Secretary 
of State in Council, under the conditions of this ayrecnent, 
which shall not have been repaid), or to any person or 
persons with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council, and to interest on such of the said debts as carry 
interest from the day on which possession shall be taken 
of the said railway, but not from any earlier time; and 
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thereu])on at the half-yearly clay next but one following 
such notice, the land to be provided as aforesaid, with 
the railway thereon, and all buildings, works, fixed 
machineiy, stations, telegraphs, and conveniences what¬ 
soever connected therewith, shall revert to, and become 
the property of, Her Majesty, for the purposes of the 
Government of India; and in case any lands in Great 
ih'itain shall then be held by the said railway company 
for the purpose of the undertaking to which this contract 
relates, the same shall be sold, and the clear moneys to 
bo produced by such sale shall be paid into the Bank of 
England to the account of the Secretary of State in 
Council ol India; and the said railway company shall 
at the same time deliver to the Government, or their 
authorized agents, on behalf of Her Majesty, for the pur- 
])Ose of the Government of India, the engines, carriages, 
stock, plant, and machinery belonging to the said line 
of railway and works, and all plans, surveys, sections, 
books, printings, drawings, writings, and documents 
whatsoever in any wise relating thereto; and the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council shall be bound to pay in London 
out of the revenues of India on the said half-yearly day, 
for the purchase of all the same premises, a sum equal 
to the amount of the value of all the shares and capital 
stock in the said railway company, issued or created for 

the pirrposes of the said - railway, calculated 

according to the mean market value in London of such 
shares or stock during the three years immediately pre- 
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ceding the expiration of the said period of 25 years, or 
the said period of 60 years, as the case may be; and 
shall also be bound to indemnify the said railway company 
against all such debts and liabilities (if any) as they may 
have incurred to or with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council, in respect of the said line of railway, 
and as shall be then subsisting, and thereupon the 
covenants hereinbefore contained for payment of interest 
shall cease. 

“That in every or in any case in wliich, under the 
provisions of these presents, the hast India Comjjan}' 
shall become bound to repay the ca})ital ex])endcd by 
the said railway company as al‘orcsaid, or in wliich the 
East India Company shall bcconio lial>le io ])ay for the 
purpose of the said railway works and stocks Ixifore the 
expiration of the said term of 99 years, it shall be lawful 
for the East Company, instead of paying a gross sum of 
money in respect of the premises, to declare by notice 
to the said railway company in Ix)adon their option to 
pay an annuity to be reckoned from the time when the 
gross amount woxdd be payable, and to continue during 
the residue of the said term of 9!) years; . . . the 

rate of interest which shall be used in calculating such 
annuity being determinated by the average rate of interest 
during the preceding two years received in London upon 
public obligations of the East India Company, and which 

shall be ascertained by reference to the Governor or 

w 
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Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England for the time 
being.” 

The provision that Government shall pay a price to be 
fixed according to the “market value of the shares 
during the three years immediately preceding the ex¬ 
piration ” of the period when Government may exercise 
the right of pmnhase, obviously places a great power of 
exaction in the hands of the railway shareholders. Their 
stock cannot depreciate, for the guarantee supports it; 
and its price may be raised both from natural causes, 
such as the growth of traffic, and by artificial means. 
The shareholders, for instance, can hardly be blamed if, 
by forcing up the price of their stock during the last 
three years of the contract, they endeavour to extort a 
heavy payment from Government. 

It will be observed, from the terms of the contract, 
that in the event of Government exercising the right of 
purchase, the claim of Government to the arrears of 
interest due by the Companies is to be given up. In 
its revenue accounts the Government takes credit for a 
certain “ Gain by Exchange on Railway Transactions 
with England.” The “ gain ” is supposed to arise in 
this way. Government receives from the railway com¬ 
panies a certain amount of rupees yearly of traffic 
receipts, and for each rupee received in India gives the 
companies credit in London for l-s. 10c/. only. There 
is an apparent gain here, but there being a heavy debt 
due by the companies for the interest paid to their 
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shareholders, the only effect of reckoning the exchange 
at one rate instead of another is to make a difference in 
the anioTint of the set-off against the debt. Until the 
debt is repaid there can be no actual gain, and it is 
unlikely that the debt ever will be repaid. The gain is 
fictitious from another point of view also; for, by giving 
the companies credit in London at l.s‘. 10^7. for their 
rupees, there is actually a loss, the Secretary of State 
being unable to withdraw rupees from India at a better 
rate than Ls. 8f7. This fictitious item of revenue has 
been appearing in the Budget accounts for a considerable 
number of years. 

Even did tlic Government wisli to throw off the 
railways on their own resources, it could not do so, for 
only those companies which earn 5 per (jcirt. or more 
on their capital would consent to be cast, udrill. Tin; 
shareholders of the unprofitable lines w'ould stick to their 
guarantee to the end of the hundred years of their (;on- 
tracts; and Government would be in a worse pf)sitioii 
by casting the others ofi* than that in wliich it is now 
placed. Deprived of the profit on the paying lines, it 
would still have to make good the deficiency on the 
unprofitable ones. Government would not hti justified, 
in the general interests of the country, in t;ikiug a. step 
which would involve such a result. 'I’hc? Ixisf, thing 
Government can do now is to acquire the remaining 
trunk lines under an arrangement for working them 
similar to that entered into with the East Indian llail- 
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way Company, and to work the State lines on the same 
system. Tt is no use keeping np an expensive esta¬ 
blishment for these paltry undertakings. 

It is sometimes asserted that canals arc better adapted 
to the circnmstances of India than railways. The 
comrtry, it is pointed out, is still, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, poor, and water-carriage, being cheaper than land- 
carriage, would be more suited to its wants; while 
canals would have the additional recommendation of sup¬ 
plying irrigation to districts visited by drought. That a 
system of navigable canals has much to recommend it is 
no doubt true; but there is some reason to question 
whether railways do not, by the more rapid means oJ’ 
transport which they provide for both passengers and 
goods, and because of their strategic importance in 
military movements, possess greater advantages still. 
At any rate, India has ah'eady got the railways; and it 
is surely idle to propose—Avhich, nevertheless, has been 
done—that she shall spend another 100 millions on 
canals to take their place. The need of irrigation is still 
felt in many districts ; but India does not now want, nor 
can she afford to pay for, an imperial system of navigable 
canals. A great deal has been done for the extension of 
irrigation; it has not by any means been neglected; and 
what yet remains to be done may most advantageously 
be confined to schemes of a local character, each framed 
to meet the peculiar wants and characteristics of the 
district to which it is intended to apply. 
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It will licive Ijeen. seen, Iroin wliat lias been said, tliat 
tlie position of railway entei'prise in India if that can 
be designated enterprise which required a subsidy to 
call it forth—differs in some essential respects from the 
position occupied by railway undertakings in Great 
Britain. In one feature only are they alike: both mo¬ 
nopolize the inland highways of commerce. The objec¬ 
tion which might hold good in England against conversion 
of the capital of the railway companies into a State 
obligation, docs not apply in India. In England the 
liability would be a new one for the State to undertake; 
in India the liability ah’cady rests on the State. Suppose 
the railways in England to become the property of the 
nation, and a new mode of locomotion, .superior to rail¬ 
ways, to be subsequently discovered; the countiy would 
find that it had taken a useless liability upon itself. 
But in India, were railways superseded. Government 
would still be liable for their cost. 

The many benefits conferred by railways upon India, 
the social and political changes and improvements which 
they are effecting, and the development thi’ough them 
of the material resources of the country, must not be 
overlooked. These things I do not either forget or 
underrate. 1 have been discussing only the financial 
wisdom displayed, in recent years, in securing them. 



PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY: AN EXAMPLE. 

In striking contrast with the large-minded policy of 
Lord Dalhousie is that of a later period. Consistency 
of action on the part of the Government of India in 
economical and financial matters is perhaps hardly to be 
expected. The reasons for this would not be difficult of 
discovery, were it needful to incpiire coiicerning them. 
Some would be found in the men who from time to time 
direct the Govenimcut policy ; others in the somewhat 
novel character of tlic conditions with which the Govern¬ 
ment has to deal. The conditions arc, however, novel 
no farther than the surface. In all countries they are 
composed of the same clciuents—man s industry and 
the material on which it acts. The principles on which 
these ought to bo treated apply, with bxit little modifica¬ 
tion, everywhere. The greatest mistake, perhaps, in 
fiscal policy ever committed by the Indian Government 
was made with respect to the Bombay Harbour pro¬ 
perties. Than the brief history of this matter, nothing 
that stands recorded in the annals of the Plomo policy 
of the Government of India can be deemed less credit- 
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able to that Government, more injurious to the special 
interests affected by the action of Government, or more 
discouraging to the gradually awakening spirit of private 
enterprise in India. A good deal has been said and 
written in India on the subject of private enterprise and 
of Government relations therewith. Out of the discus¬ 
sion which has taken place some well-defined axioms 
may be evolved. 

(1.) It is for the good of India that local enterprise 
should be encouraged. 

(2.) With this object Government may be justified in 
going so far as to extend protection to new undertakings 
until they shall have passed their experimental stage; 
but 

(3.) It is not to the interest cither of the individual or 
of the nation that mi industry or undertaking should be 
protected beyond the experimental stage; and it would 
be inimical to the healthy development ot the industry 
or undertaking to continue protection for a longer period 
than may absolutely be needed to test its capabilities of 
success. 

(4.) Finally, Government should be careful to avoid 
even the semblance of discouragement to private enter¬ 
prise ; and far moi’c sliould Government guard against 
placing itself in immediate opposition to, or in competi¬ 
tion with, enterprises on which private capital has been 
embarked. 

In the case referred to, the last and most important 
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of these salutary principles was ruthlessly violated. 
More than that, Government committed an error very 
closely resemhling a breach of faith. Had Government 
declined to assist the new undertakings set on foot by 
private capitalists for the improvement of the Bombay 
Harljour, there would have been little cause for com¬ 
plaint, although the opinion might he held that Govern¬ 
ment assistance might have been bestowed on less 
deserving objects. Had Government chosen to assume 
the still less friendly attitude of holding aloof from and 
refusing to encourage or even to countenance the under¬ 
takings, it might be said that Government was pursuing 
a policy the natural effect of which must be to chock 
the spu'it of individual enterprise in its first effort at 
development; that Government, if not actually repressing, 
was meeting with repelling coldness, the rise of a move¬ 
ment which, fostered by no direct subsidy, but by the 
genial wurmth of public recognition, would germinate 
and spread until tlic -whole country had been quickened 
into new industrial life. What, then, shall be said of a 
policy not only not friendly but directly hostile to private 
enterprise—of a policy which destroys the confidence 
which a sense of freedom from interference alone can 
inspire ? Such a policy every one who has the advance¬ 
ment of India at heart will unfailingly condemn. In 
the present case. State assistance was not needed—non¬ 
interference was. By what principles the policy of 
Government was guided I know not, hut the course 
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pursued placed Government in a position of antagonism 
to private interests. Worse than this still; the interests 
which Government did its best to ruin, Government, by 
its own action, first helped to create. The facts are 
these: 

The Bombay Harbour foreshore originally belonged 
to Government, and. while it remained Government pro¬ 
perty, nothing was done for its improvcmeiit, or if any¬ 
thing was done, it was only in a fitful and imperfect way. 
The private owners undertook extensive works — not 
from philanthropic motives, certainly, any inore than a 
Manchester merchant is actuated by philanthropic motives 
when he imports piece-goods into India. The merchant 
imports goods not that the peojfie may bo better clothed, 
but in o]*der to make a profit. He knows that he under¬ 
goes some risk, but he knows also that he will not have 
to encounter any competitor rendered stronger than 
himself by means of extraordinary resources, or, at least, 
that he will not moot any one who can afford to sell 
cloth for an indefinitely prolonged period, at a loss, for 
the public good. In a similar way, the foreshore owners 
embarked their capital in harbour works, not for the 
improvement of Bombay, but to earn a profit. They 
had no reason to expect that they would experience any 
more formidable competition than that which would arise 
amongst themselves. Some of their schemes were ex¬ 
travagant, no doubt, but some wore not so; and had it 
been the case that the objects and anticipations of all 
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were hard of realization, the more need was there that 
no impediment should be placed in the way of their 
making the best of their bargain. 

In the year 1860 , a notification on the subject of 
harbom.’ improvement appeared in the Government 
Gazette. As the result of deliberations on certain plans 
which had been prepared by some of the Government 
officers, the notification stated, “His Excellency in Conn-, 
cil is assured that were Government only to put forth 
authoritatively this really feasible scheme, and notify that 
it would give prompt permission to execute it cither to 
one company or to several agreeing to do component 
parts, the mercantile community in Bombay would not 
be deterred by its magnitude, and would subscribe the 
money required at once, without seeking for any guarantee 
from the Government.” 

This was a clear invitation to private enterprise to 
engage in the work,- and private enterprise responded 
without soliciting ])rotection in the form of a guarantee. 
Grants were given by Government on the condition that 
the grantees should provide landing-places, build ware¬ 
houses, and generally afford all possible facilities to the 
shipping of the port. Government in some instances 
received large sums as the purchase money of these 
grants. Previous to this time, also, concessions of 
harbour space had been given to private individuals on 
similar conditions, and harbour extension made steady 
progress with the gunwing requirements of trade. In 
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1S60—63 the prosecution of harbour undertakings, 
encouraged by the Governnaent notification alluded to, 
received a fresh impetus from the expansion of the 
cotton trade. In 1865 and 1866 trade collapsed; and 
then followed a long period of depression. The trade 
that remained was not sufficient to occupy to the full 
extent the accommodation which it had been the inten¬ 
tion of the proprietors to provide, and which had, in 
great part, already been provided. This was the period 
chosen by Government for buying back one of its 
grants and entering into competition with the holders 
of all the others. 

Allowing that Government had always contemplated 
the construction of docks, and the carrying out of other 
harbour reclamations, there had been, so far, no reason 
to apprehend that Government would execute its designs 
at such a time and in such a manner as to seriously 
diminish the value of the property of other owners, or 
that it would choose for doing so a time when that value 
had already been reduced by influences which were 
within the power of no one to avert. Thei'e was one 
course open to Government which would have precluded 
the possibility of any question being raised in the future, 
and that was to have welded the various harbour interests 
into one; and then to have carried otit, by the aid of 
the additional strength which the amalgamation would 
have conferred, and its own large means, the plans 
which, for the time being, the owners were unable to 
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complete. This might have been done without Govern¬ 
ment actually acc|uiring the property; but instead of 
taking this course, Government purchased the property 
of one owner and opposed the others, making it still 
more difficult for them to finish what they had begun, 
or to realize revenue from the works which already had 
been completed. A second course was to have bought 
all the property outright. Government, it has been 
stated, was deterred, by the fear of creating speculation 
in the Bombay market, from making the other pro¬ 
prietors an offer. But Government did not hesitate to 
profit by speculation while it was rife in Bombay; and 
the price which it would have been called upon to pay 
—^to pay on behalf of trade and of the general interests 
about which it professes to be so much concerned 
would have been small compared with the usefulness 
of the works and amount of capital which had been 
expended on them by the owners. 

No one regards as interference with trade—^which is 
but another form of enterprise the importation by 
Government of articles reciuired for its own use, such 
as railway material, arms, and ammunition; but if 
Government wore to pass beyond its actual necessities, 
if it were to enter upon the general business of importers 
of goods, serious interference and insecurity must result. 
The only difference between the two cases is, that in the 
case of harbour enterprise, the field being comparatively 
limited, the supply of harbour facilities might become. 
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in time, a monopoly in the Lands of a comparatively 
small number of persons. Had this happened, and had 
the monopoly, confined to a small number of hands, 
become oppressive, and the cause of high and burden¬ 
some exactions from trade, then there would have been 
ground for Government intervention; Imt the progress 
of foreshore enterprise had not reached this advanced 
stage. On the contrary, the proprietors were still strug¬ 
gling to raise themselves from the state of prostration 
into which they had been thrmvn by the recent collapse 
in trade, when Government stepped out and dealt the 
finishing blow which consummated their fall and ren¬ 
dered recovery impossible. Tt may have been a fortunate 
occurrence for the owners of the property purchased by 
Government, that Government took the property over. 
The other owners, however, had a right to expect and to 
demand, at this time, that Government should not in¬ 
tervene for the advantage of any one i)roprietor to the 
detriment of the rest, but should stand clear and see 
fair play. The circumstances connoeded witli this trans¬ 
action need not be repeated here. 

No sooner did Government become a harbour pro¬ 
prietor than a Harbour Trust was formed—not, however, 
to manage all the harbour, but to manage and develop 
the Government property onl}'. This Trust received 
from Government exceptional powers and subsidies. It 
was to be carried on, as intimated in a despatch from the 
Government of India to the Government of Bombay, 
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‘ ‘ by tbc ciid of tho gonorjil credit of tbe State; and it 
was to be conducted, according to instructions which 
issued from the same quarter, on the same principle as 
a mercantile company, “perfect freedom of trade and 
competition being permitted.” This state of perfect 
freedom was, however, to be confined to the managers 
of the Government estate. The owners of one of the 
private properties, viewing with apprehension the large 
extensions being made by Government, proposed to add 
a pier to their property. Permission to do so was refused 
on the ground that Government intended to provide all 
the facilities required. The capital and other funds re¬ 
quired by the Trast were supplied by Government in 
the following manner;— 


Capital tearing interest at 4 per cent. . Es. -11,70,024 
Caaital Mif hearing interest, and not repayable to 

. ._ • 41,89,0/9 

Capital not bearing interest, tut to to repaid to , 

Government.8,44,6 

Deficit on revenue account, placed to BixsponHe 
account. 


Deficit on rcvetiiie account, 
account . . . . 

Loan from Governineut 
Loan from Government 


to BunpeiiBe 

91,080 

2,55,000 

5,90,000 


This was no ordinary competitor. The private pro¬ 
prietors had not this unlimited command of money; 

they could not borrow without paying interest; they 
had to pay higher rates than 4 per cent, when they had 
to borrow, and they could not hold their yearly deficits 
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in suspense. Private capital is limited, and may soon 
be exhausted. Piivate credit also has a limit, and 
would quickly be outrun if at the same time that capital 
was decreasing fresh liabilities were contracted. The 
store from which Government makes appropriations is 
the capital of the country, and the credit on which 
Government borrows the public credit. 

So the competition went on for ten years. Government 
underselling the proprietors, they underselling Goveim- 
ment, and both making heavy losses. It came to be a 
question who had the longest purse, and Government 
had the advantage there. ’iPhe struggle was brought to 
an end only last year, the proprietors being driven into 
the relinquishment of their grants on terms which gave 
them but a sorry return for all their cfltbrts and outlay 
of capital. The object of their enterprise had been 
frustrated. No compensation which they could have 
obtained would have been sufficient to indemnify them 
for the opposition offered by Government to the develop¬ 
ment of their properties and for the loss of time which 
had thrown them behind while Government works were 
being pushed forward. 

I do not for a moment pretend to assert that Govern¬ 
ment entered upon this path of injustice with a knowledge 
of the consequences which its action would entail. I do 
not believe that Government realized the consequences, 
although the facts were all before it. A wrong step, 
once taken, is often difficult to i-ctrace. 
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Various pleas were put forward in defence of tire 
Governmeirt action. It was said that Government acted 
for the benefit of the trade and general interests of 
Bombay; that nothing had been taken from the proprie¬ 
tors which the law gave them, and so on. The principles 
of sound public policy are not taken from legal codes. 
The laws arc founded upon them, but do not contain 
them all. The principle that Government shall abstain 
from any action which may prove destructive of honest 
individual effort cannot bo formulated into law, altliough 
it may be dcshable that it should be so formulated. 
General interests, it is admitted, should outweigh all 
others ; birt there would be an end to all security of 
property and to all good faith were this doctrine to be 
carried to such a length as would lead to the repudiation 
and repression of all individual rights. Sometimes it 
occurs that the general public are called on to contrilnite 
in the form of protective duties, by subsidy or otherwise, 
to the success of new undertakings j but the reverse of 
this policy—the policy wliich reciuires that the busy, the 
enterprising members of the community shall contribute, 
and not only contribute from their income, as all of us 
are expected to do, but give up the better part of then’ 
capital, for the benefit of the whole community, or of 
other sections of the community—is a policy which may 
indeed have been dreamt of, but had never before been 
put in practice. To sacrifice private property for the 
public good is as clearly an act of confiscation as it would 
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be to levy a contribution from a limited number of in¬ 
dividuals for tlie liquidation of the public debt. 

Suppose that I am the owner of a moderately thriving 
business—say that I keep a hotel—and that I am pos¬ 
sessed of large means, but that I have not made so much 
of my property as I might have done. I sell the good¬ 
will of my business to a neighbour poorer than myself, 
who spends his money—perhaps all he has—in adapting 
the property to the requirements and tastes of the public. 
No sooner has he done this, than I, with my large 
means, which have been considerably added to by the 
sum received from my poor neighbour, build a gigantic 
hotel immediately alongside his, and not content with 
doing this, set up a number of smaller hotels like his 
along all the main thoroughfares between the railway 
stations and the harbour, so that 1 may catch as many 
as possible of the travellers who are not attracted to my 
big hotel by its superior conveniences. Hotel accom¬ 
modation would, under those circumstances, become 
exceptionally cheap. My neighbour’s charges would 
])e reduced below what they were when the business 
belonged to me—^probably below what it cost him to 
keep up his establishment and bring in a reasonable 
return on his capital; and not only that: instead of the 
increase in the numbers of travellers frequenting his 
hotel, which he had calculated upon, the numbers, Ikj 
would find, had diminished. I'he travelling public; 
would no doubt be much obliged to me—what 1 liad 
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done might even be regarded as a public service; but 
would I have acted a fair or honourable part towards my 
neighbour? It might be that he had paid me for the 
goodwill more than it was worth; but so much the 
more reason would there be, in that case, that I should 
not interfere with him, and that he should be left to 
make the best of his bargain. If, then, I, an individual, 
would by adopting such a course be held to have acted 
wrongly, how much greater the wu’ong when Govern¬ 
ment, with the whole strength of its resources, is the 
aggressor ? 

Or suppose that Government, becoming desirous of 
supplying the people with cheap clothing, were to pur¬ 
chase a spinning and w'eaving mill, and so extend it as 
to produce enough cloth to satisfy the wants of the whole 
community; that, by virtue of its resources, Govern- 
nient wms enabled to go on producing cloth, regardless 
of the cost, until the trade of all the other millowners 
had been destroyed. What would be thought of the 
conduct of Government towards the other mdlowncrs, 
and what would become of the manufacturers of cloth ? 
Suppose, yet further, that the millowncrs held special 
charters from the Government, permitting them to 
manufacture cloth, and that they had paid for the per¬ 
mission. Would tliis not aggravate the offence of 
Government in turning against them afterwards ? 

Suppose another case—suppose that Government, 
still anxious that the community should Ire cheaply 
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clothed, were, instead of establishing a weaving mill, to 
devote a large portion of the public money in its keeping 
to the importation of Manchester goods. Wliat would 
the Manchester importer say, and what would become 
of foreign trade ? One of the principal of the commo¬ 
dities imported into India would be in over-supply, and 
the trade in it unprofitable. The consumer of cotton 
goods would no doubt regard as highly satisfactory an 
arrangement which gave him cheap clothing, and would 
not concern himself much about the consequences to 
the local producer or importer, but the benefit to the 
consumer could not be urged in vindication of the com-se 
which Government had pursued. 

If the example of the fate of the Bombay Harbour 
proprietors is such as may quench the last remaining 
spark of enterprise in the city of Bombay, it is certain 
to make its depressing influence felt in other parts of 
India besides. Professions of an anxious desire to pro¬ 
mote the material advancemexit of the country by the 
encouragement of local endeavour are all very well, but 
profession and practice should go hand in hand. The 
example on which it has been my unpleasant duty to 
comment is more likely to paralyse than promote. It 
would have been satisfactory could there have been re¬ 
corded of those to whom must be ti-aced the responsi¬ 
bility of that example a more intelligent appreciation of 
the principles on which rest the foundations of a nation’s 
progress and a nation’s wealth. 
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